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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Murder at Marseilles 


VERY murder is an act essentially defiant of God’s 
k= and subversive of His justice, but a political mur- 

der is per se more grievous, since it is a blow to Chris- 
tian civilization, a rejection of the standards of right human 
behaviour painfully built up by centuries of Christian en- 
deavour. The assassination of the atheist rulers of Russia 
or Mexico would be a crime just as abominable as the mur- 
der of the Catholic Dollfuss or the Orthodox King Alexander, 
the latest victim of mad nationalistic animosity. There is, 
happily, no reason for supposing that any group of his own 
subjects was responsible for the outrage, which all the peoples 
in the triune Kingdom deplore. That the Croats hold out 
against the centralizing tendencies of Belgrade and wish to 
maintain a measure of provincial autonomy is certainly true 
and not unreasonable, but that they regarded King Alex- 
ander’s new Constitution of 1931, which was bi-cameral and 
probably designed to evolve into a further system acceptable 
to all parties, as a ruthless tyranny of the Russian or German 
type is by no means true. The brutal murder of the King 
is lamented by his Catholic subjects as sincerely as by the 
rest. As in the case of the killing of the Austrian Chancellor, 
King Alexander’s death may possibly mean the furtherance 
and consolidation of his policy—internal unity, recognizing 
the rights of all classes and sections, peace with Italy through 
the mediation of France, and a further extension of the 
“Little Entente’’—Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania—to include, at least for economic purposes, the rest of 
the Balkans. A recent deplorable feature of the relations 
between the two Adriatic States—a vituperative Press-war 
which only disgraced both countries—had already died down 
before the terrible event of October gth, and, one must hope, 
if only for the credit of newspaper decency, that it will never 
be revived. Both countries being under autocratic rule, their 
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Governments are directly responsible for the tone of their 
Press. 


M. Barthou’s Fate unintended 


HAT M. Barthou was also killed by the side of the 

King was sufficiently regrettable, but his death was 
obviously not part of the murderer’s purpose. The Mace- 
donian ‘‘terrorists,’’ to whom the latter belonged, and in 
whose service he had already killed two men, had no quarrel 
with the unfortunate French Foreign Minister. If on France 
fell the discredit of not being able to protect a royal visitor, 
at any rate a valued public servant was allowed to run the 
same risk. Those responsible, directly and indirectly, for the 
lack of adequate safeguards—the assassin was actually armed 
with a large automatic rifle yet could reach and break through 
the military cordon—have been dismissed, but in face of 
determination such as the murderer showed, it is probable 
that the King would have been safe nowhere in France. A 
plot to assassinate him was discovered only just in time last 
December. A life, threatened by men ready to sacrifice their 
own, could not hope for complete security anywhere. It is 
computed that since the middle of last century more than 100 
Monarchs, Presidents and Heads of Governments have been 
assassinated. The list will probably grow in proportion to 
the secularization of human society. 


Death of M. Raymond Poincaré 


T is consoling to know that M. Poincaré, one of France’s 

Elder Statesmen, who died on October 15th, was reconciled 
with God’s Church before the end. He had never ranked 
amongst her active persecutors, like Viviani, his Prime 
Minister in 1914. And after the War he supported the con- 
tinuance of the wnion sacrée and the renewal of diplomatic 
relations with Rome. But his narrow nationalist and legalist 
policy, devoted to the permanent subjection of Germany, 
must be held mainly responsible for the portentous revival of 
Prussianism in the Reich to-day. He diligently fostered the 
growth of the dragon’s teeth sown by the vindictive Ver- 
sailles Treaty. He was the chief obstacle to a peace of re- 
conciliation which the Popes insistently called for, and he 
left a tradition in France which the genuine peace policy of 
Briand could not effectively modify. He was the first of those 
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short-sighted ‘‘nationalists’’ to whose patriotic egotism the 
present political world-chaos is due—men who seek security 
through force, rather than through friendship. Although, by 
God’s grace, he returned to Catholicism in the end, there was 
nothing Catholic in his world outlook, and all that he has 
achieved for his country—apart, of course, from certain finan- 
cial reforms—is a sense of lessened security : the reverse of 
what he aimed at. 


Germany’s Loss of Prestige 

ERR HITLER has been proclaimed Dictator for life. 

He has become the source of all Government authority. 
To him all Ministers of State and Departments have to take 
an oath of loyalty. To him alone, and not to the Reichstag, 
are they responsible. Never has there been a more complete 
abdication on the part of a great nation of any pretension to 
self-government. In Germany to-day, the citizen is politi- 
cally in leading-strings. He has gone back to the nursery 
or, if he has shown any sign of independence, he is in gaol. 
He is regarded as belonging to the State, which may use him 
as it wills. His political thought, his social ideals, his indus- 
trial life, are all prescribed for him by the Government, and 
if he has still any religious liberty, the authorities will do their 
best to take that also from him. That civilized people should 
have to live under such a regime, moves our pity : that they 
should willingly submit to it, merits, we must confess, our 
contempt. Is it to this end that, during the whole Christian 
era, martyrs have constantly bled whether for the rights of 
conscience, or for reasonable civil liberty? Signor Mussolini 
said significantly the other day'—‘‘the development of Euro- 
pean history is inconceivable without Germany, but some of 
those in Germany should beware of giving the impression of 
wanting to remain outside its course.’’ As far as the Nazis 
can bring it about, and only in a less degree than Soviet Rus- 
sia, official Germany has broken completely with the Chris- 
tian tradition. She is morally déracinée. She is trying to be- 
come a slave-State of the kind that the spirit of Christianity, 
with its doctrine of the sanctity and dignity of the God-created 
individual soul, encountered, fought and finally overcame in 
the early centuries of our era. She has turned her back on 
her own past glory as champion of Christendom to follow a 
false ideal of racial supremacy, the mere pretence of which, 

1 Speech on October 7th at Milan. 
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since it has no basis in fact, is a standing insult to the rest 
of humanity. And to achieve this false ideal she is seemingly 
ready to sell her own soul. 


Christian opposition forcibly stifled 

T least one-third of the German people, if they are true 
Aw their Catholic faith, must repudiate the fundamental 
theories of Nazi-ism, and the immoral means whereby they 
are sought to be realized. Add to these the thousands of 
Lutherans, who feel that a Nazi national religion is a denial 
of Christianity. Why do we not hear a combined and con- 
tinued protest from these millions of believers? Because the 
Christian Press is practically silenced. The Berlin Germania 
and the Cologne Volkszeitung are allowed to exist, shadows 
of their former selves, only on condition that they do not 
criticize the new Reich—that, indeed, is the law as regards 
all non-Government organs. An occasional bishop denounces 
Nazi paganism, the recalcitrant Protestant pastors—some 
6,000 out of 17,000—are fighting nobly for liberty, and have 
been congratulated by Cardinal Faulhaber. But it seems im- 
possible to organize active resistance amongst Christians, 
when material force is all on one side. Just as a few hundred 
thousand Bolsheviks can ride roughshod over Russia’s teem- 
ing millions, so the Nazi party, as it still styles itself—show- 
ing that it is not identified with the nation—is trying to de- 
prive the Christians of Germany of liberty of conscience and 
to impose on them, not only a German Church, but also a 
German God. Quos Deus vult perdere. .. These men are 
blinded by their madness. No mere human being, and least 
of all a man of the intellectual and spiritual calibre such as 
**Meine Kampf”’ reveals, is fitted to be entrusted with abso- 
lute authority. The All-W‘se God, in appointing a Vicar 
to rule the Church in His name, first endowed him, in the 
sphere of his authority, with His own infallibility. What 
guarantee has Germany of the infallibility of a leader, whose 
*“‘testament’’ proclaims him lamentably ignorant of history, 
of psychology and of Christian ethics? 


The Ideal of a National Church exposed 


HE open attack on the Catholic Church in Germany, 
which a wholly Totalitarian State is ultimately bound 
to deliver, since the Church must denounce its pretensions 
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as morally unsound, is said to have been deferred until the 
Catholic Saar votes, it is hoped, for reunion with the Father- 
land in January. Meanwhile, the Bavarian Lutheran pas- 
tors, with their backs to the wall, are opposing the incorpora- 
tion of their regional Church—the last of the twenty-eight 
Evangelical Churches to be thus absorbed—into a single 
national organization. Both the ideal and some of the 
methods of securing it present to English Catholics an in- 
teresting parallel to the endeavour made by the Elizabethan 
Government to force the Catholics and Puritans of those 
times into the one national Establishment. The Catholics 
resisted unto blood, and preserved the old English Church 
from extinction: the Protestant Nonconformists bided their 
time, overthrew the Establishment in Cromwell’s time, but 
were not strong enough to prevent its re-establishment. So 
Elizabeth’s national Church has survived, a standing nega- 
tion of the Christian ideal, but the bulk of the nation dwells 
thankfully outside its borders. It is somewhat amusing to 
note the repudiation by British secular papers of the old and 
favourite English conception of national Christianity. ‘‘The 
suspected intention of creating a Germanic national Church,”’ 
said a Times leader-writer (Oct. 12th), whom William Cecil 
would surely have sent to the Tower in 1570, “‘cuts right 
across the Christian principle of universality,’’ and he notes 
with horror that ‘‘the central Church authorities are resorting 
to persecution to enforce uniformity.’’ Well, they can find, 
if they wish, plenty of historical precedent in the records of 
this free country, but the extraordinary project, apparently 
seriously entertained, of drawing the Catholics also into the 
proposed national Church of Germany, is surely only an- 
other sign of the mania to which the Nazi Government has 


succumbed. 


A Challenge to Dictators 

HE inherent unsoundness of the Totalitarian State, 

‘however much good it may seem for a time to accom- 
plish, even in the moral order, was well brought out by Gen. 
Smuts in the Rectorial Address which he delivered on October 
17th to the University of St. Andrews. Therein he eloquently 
elaborated, although not on a religious basis, the old Chris- 
tian doctrine of liberty, which Christ Himself originally pro- 
claimed—the liberty which comes from the knowledge and 
love of truth and of which the dark pre-Christian pagan world 
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was necessarily ignorant. Christ freed man primarily from 
the slavery of sin, freed his mind from the bondage of error 
and his will from the rule of passion, but His Redemption 
overthrew not only the tyranny of the devil but also that 
of the godless State. It destroyed ‘‘Czsarism’’ as a tenable 
political philosophy, by showing that Cesar held his rights 
from God, and was conditioned in his use of them by God’s 
own rights. Hence the citizen, as God’s creature and child, 
has a higher destiny than the State has, for that is merely 
temporal. The State, in its last analysis, is not a separate 
entity external to the community, but is simply a group of 
citizens, set apart by and from the rest to attend to affairs of 
Government. The decay of this individualist conception on 
the Continent alarms the General. He sees the citizen every- 
where abroad becoming a subject, giving up through weari- 
ness the difficult task of sharing in government, and prostrat- 
ing himself before some national leader who promises to 
relieve him of the trouble of working for his own welfare. 
‘*That way extreme danger lies,’’ said the orator. ‘‘The road 
to Czsarism lies clear. The disappearance of the sturdy, 
independent-minded, freedom-loving individual, and his re- 
placement by a servile mass-mentality is the greatest human 
menace of our time.’’ There are teachers in Germany, who 
do not hesitate to make, as has already been done in Russia, 
what is thought to be the advantage of the State, the supreme 
norm of morality. This is to sink lower than the old idolaters 
who at least acknowledged some sort of responsibility to 
beings higher than man. And the worst of the Pagan tyrants 
never invaded the domain of radical human liberties so com- 
pletely and so ruthlessly, as is done by the Nazis and the 
Soviets to-day. 


Caesarism, the Church and Liberty 
PROPOS of General Smuts’s address, a Times leader 
(October 18th) analyses the modern Czsarism in terms 
which are worth recording and pondering : 

The modern form of tyranny has all the ruthless 
violence of the old style of tyrant and many more offences 
on which to wreak it. Even race, even thoughts, even 
passive endurance can be made the occasion of such 
punishment as the old tyrants kept for active opposition 
or for patent crime. And at the same time it imposes 
itself as the very will of the people whom it oppresses. It 
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twists to its own service all the sentiments of patriotism, 
loyalty, and devotion. To oppose it even in thought is to 
be a traitor to the native land, an enemy of the national 
good. It combines the tyranny of the despot with the 
tyranny of the majority. And not content with this double 
hold, it has discovered its own methods of either destroy- 
ing or perverting that religious authority which, often 
in itself a weapon of tyranny, has often been opposed to 
and therefore a relief from the tyranny of the secular arm. 
On body, mind, and soul it sets its grip. 


However, by the words ‘‘religious authority . . . often in 
itself a weapon of tyranny,’’ the writer shows himself not 
wholly exempt from the popular prejudice against that reli- 
gion of authority which is Catholicism. Without denying 
that there have been cases when religious authority has been 
exercised tyrannically—the Spanish Inquisition as employed 
by the State affords many instances—we may point out that 
such prejudice ignores the fact that the Catholic Church be- 
lieves that she is divinely commissioned to teach and defend 
religious and moral truth—the truth that really liberates. She 
cannot abdicate that charge. Liberty and law in her idea are 
associates, not opponents. She does not destroy liberty by 
upholding law, for, if he is to remain free, man must live by 
law, that is, follow the dictates of an external authority speak- 
ing ultimately through conscience. He has the privilege of 
making the law his own by voluntary acceptance, whilst still 
at liberty to reject it; a rejection which ultimately costs him 
his freedom. And God has mercifully provided the guidance 
of His Church to help man to preserve his liberty through due 
obedience. It is not always easy for the individual to distin- 
guish between liberty and license, but it is always his duty 
to try. ‘‘When a Catholic speaks of increasing liberty, he 
means strengthening his intellect to see his duty and his will 
to do it.’”’* Even Huxley asserted—‘‘The only liberty I 
value is the liberty to do right.”’ 


Wrong-headed Pacifism 
N spite of the plague of unprincipled scare-mongers, and 
the brag and bluster of the dictators, General Smuts does 
not think another great war is imminent. The war temper is 


c. “Catholicism and the Modern Mind,’’ by M. de la Bedoyére, p. 29. 
.T.S.) 
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not really alive in the masses of the peoples, nor do the 
material conditions for modern war exist. At the same time, 
wrong-headed pacifists continue to fog the issue and damage 
their cause by stating or implying that war can never be justi- 
fied. They harm the cause of peace, just as the Prohibitionist 
denunciation of strong drink as evil per se harms the cause 
of temperance. No reform movement can afford to start from 
irrational premises. Correspondents in the Church Times 
have been vainly trying to discover whether war is wrong, and 
getting nothing but emotional utterances in reply. There is 
no guidance, for instance, in a saying, quoted from the Rev. 
Studdert Kennedy—‘‘Once and for all, let me state here my 
conviction that war is pure, undiluted, filthy sin.’’ If only 
it were, then the task of the Christian would be easy. It is 
just because of the moral right, on which the domesticstability 
of States is founded—the right of self-defence—that no 
general condemnation of war is possible, and the sooner pati- 
fists learn that, the better for their cause.’ An eloquent book 
by Mr. A. A. Milne which summarizes with great force the 
futility and waste of war, is vitiated by ignorance of this moral 
truth. And it is the prevalent ignoring of this truth outside 
the Catholic Church that prevents the effective combination of 
all Christians against war. Before this costly, brutal and often 
ineffective way of defending essential national rights can be 
discarded, some other way must be supplied. On the other 
hand, it is, as we have often said, arguable that the estab- 
lishment of the World Court and the ratification of the Kel- 
logg Pact, joined with the increasingly barbarous character 
of modern warfare, and the inevitable injury it inflicts upon 
civilization, go almost all the way to destroying any pos- 
sibility of the just use of it. 


Federation, National and International 


E trust that the proposal made by Bishop Dobson 

of Liverpool early in October, that the Catholic forces 
in England should be co-ordinated for more effective action, 
does not mean that the ‘‘National Board of Catholic Action,”’ 
the proximate establishment of which was announced by the 
hierarchy at Whitsuntide, and the object of which was pre- 
cisely what his Lordship proposed, is not yet getting under 


1 Even the heathen recognized this truth, as witness Livy (Hist. ix, 1): 
‘*Justum est bellum quibus necessarium, et pia arma quibus nulla nisi in armis 


relinquitur spes.”’ 
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way. The project of Confederation has been so often started, 
only subsequently to be allowed to languish, that one grows 
anxious lest this most recent and most hopeful attempt should 
suffer the same fate. One recalls a great Albert Hall meeting 
on May 4th of last year, convened by the Westminster Catho- 
lic Federation to state the Catholic attitude on social reform. 
It was a crowded meeting and our most eloquent speakers 
aroused much enthusiasm, but of further practical effect, be- 
cause nothing was done to carry out and perpetuate its coun- 
sels, there has not been a trace. In the rush of modern life, 
constant advertisement of work and progress is needed to keep 
a movement alive. If the ‘‘National Board of Catholic Action’’ 
neglects this, it will greatly increase its already great diffi- 
culties. The Bishop on the same occasion is reported as 
having also suggested that a world-federation of Catholic 
Societies should be created, with a supreme council and a Car- 
dinal-President in Rome, to bring Catholic influence to bear 
unitedly in every quarter where the Church is being perse- 
cuted. The suggestion—an admirable one and not so imprac- 
ticable as it may appear—had been already made, as long ago 
as 1920 during the National Congress at Liverpool, in a 
thoughtful paper by Mr. Mara, then General Secretary of the 
English Confederation, but at the time it was not followed 
up. It should have been. After all, the forces of evil are 
internationalized for action—Communists, Freemasons, War- 
Traders—and the common policy of Jewry, in response to 
the monstrous German persecution of their race, has, as Herr 
Hitler himself owns, brought the persecutor into desperate 
economic straits. Yet, alas! alongside an enormous Catholic 
community of over 20,000,000 in the United States, the perse- 
cution in Mexico goes on from bad to worse. No one doubts 
the energy of American Catholics who have given so many 
proofs of their zeal for the Faith—the Legion of Decency, the 
latest and most obvious—but what, except the lack of organi- 
zation ad hoc, can account for their political impotence? The 
American Jews would not have allowed the Mexican atheists 
to attack Judaism there without showing their resentment in 
some practical form. 


To Consolidate the Legion of Decency 
HE movement against salacious films, so far from dying 
down as their proprietors hope—there is, it is said, an 
immense stock of this moral garbage which is at present 
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unsaleable—is becoming world-wide and extending beyond 
the bounds of the Church. The wise minds who are directing 
the movement in U.S.A. are well aware of the possibility of 
a slackening of purpose in response to the marked success 
which has already been gained, and Archbishop McNicholas 
has declared that, having aroused a public demand for a clean 
film, the next objective will be to maintain it. Its best sup- 
port is the Catholic doctrine about occasions of sin and the 
guilt of co-operation, and it must ultimately depend upon an 
enlightened Catholic conscience. We may be sure that the 
other side will not rest. Such evils are not cured once for all, 
since they are ineradicable except by God’s grace. It will 
be increasingly difficult to maintain a healthy public opinion 
in a rapidly deChristianized world, unless Catholics put their 
faith into constant practice. 


Immorality unrebuked 


NOTHER representative body of British women, the 

National Council of Women, which met in Edinburgh 
on October 4th has openly abandoned the Christian standard 
in several moral matters. Last June a delegate meeting of the 
Co-operative Women’s Guild at Hartlepool passed a resolu- 
tion with few dissentients demanding the legalization of 
abortion! They may be taken as representing the workers 
but the National Council of Women is a much more impor- 
tant Society, consisting of those who have had every oppor- 
tunity of knowing the Christian moral law, and it is rather 
an alarming sign of the times to find these ladies, who form a 
body of 15,000, drawn from 1,500 affiliated Societies, voting 
by a large majority for the legalization of sterilization in 
specific cases. Again, the Women’s Public Health Officers 
Association at its annual conference on October gth, also de- 
manded, by seventy-one votes to forty-three, the sterilization 
of ‘‘the unfit.’’ Of course, at these delegate meetings, resolu- 
tions do not generally become the policy of the whole associa- 
tion unless ‘‘ratified’’ by the constituent groups, and there 
are always a number of ‘‘emancipated’’ women, anxious to 
assert their equality with man by rivalling his worst excesses, 
who take the opportunity to air their immoral views at gather- 
ings of their sex. But it is obvious that they are becoming 
bolder and more successful, and we are afraid that the sower 
of tares, as always, is taking advantage of the sleepiness of 
Christians. The subject of Catholic Action in this matter has 
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been thoroughly discussed for some time in the columns of 
the Universe, and we trust that these ugly manifestations of 
the sleepless energy of Antichrist will stimulate our 
Women’s Societies to increased and combined endeavours to 
frustrate his plans. 


Catholics must Teach 


UT not, we might suggest, by withdrawal from the 

various bodies which have thus gone astray. Our busi- 
ness is to educate, and we cannot do so effectively except by 
contact. Those who thus lend themselves to the overthrow 
of Christian morality literally know not what they do. The 
Christian view has never been adequately put before them, 
but it should be, importune, opportune, and it can, if our 
Catholic Societies of women make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. Catholic doctrine on the integrity of the family and 
the rights of the individual is so thoroughly in consonance 
with reason and experience that it need not be formulated as 
specifically Catholic. It was by insisting on the natural 
rights of parents that Catholic Trade Unionists finally in- 
duced the Trade Union Council to drop its ‘‘secular educa- 
tion’’ resolution from its annual agenda. Generally speak- 
ing, non-Catholics have had no training in the natural basis 
of morality : much less in the fuller developments taught by 
Christianity. An Anglican bishop,’ for instance, has lately 
insisted on the indissolubility of marriage as the undoubted 
teaching of the Book of Common Prayer: then he admitted 
that ‘‘at present we cannot pretend in this matter to be pre- 
senting a united front’’—in other words, that many Angli- 
cans, bishops included, do not believe that marriage is indis- 
soluble—and regretfully concluded that Anglicans, legally, 
but not in his view really, divorced, cannot be refused ad- 
mission to the sacraments! If even in this primary matter 
of morality the Establishment leaves its members unguided, 
what of the multitudes outside her borders? 


Catholics denied Citizen-Status 
ATHOLICS will have noticed the underlying assump- 
tion, in the comments of the secular Press on events in 
Spain, that, alone among the Spanish parties their co-re- 
ligionists have no rightful claim to form or even to share in 


1 The Bishop of Salisbury at his Diocesan Conference, October 1oth. 
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the Government. That, of course, is the contention of the 
Masonic junta, who were deprived at the last election of the 
power they had so grossly abused, but it excites no indignant 
remark in our democratic journals. Yet their columns were 
full of protests when Austria, for instance, set up a political 
and economic experiment which is meant to give the worker 
more direct control over his life and labour than any par- 
liamentary system can secure. Even The Times, which pub- 
lished a fairly sensible leader on the crushing of the Spanish 
rebellion, says little in condemnation of the rebels themselves 
and their methods. Things, doubtless, are not so bad as 
when, in 1910, Freemasonry in Portugal inaugurated some 
years of power by the brutal murder of King Carlos and his 
heir, and by the burning and pillage of religious establish- 
ments—with the hardly disguised approbation of our 
“‘liberals’” at home, but the day is still far distant when 
Catholics can count on a fair deal from the secularist Press 
anywhere. 


Starvation in Russia 


HE detestation of the Soviet anti-theistic regime, which 

all Christians must share, should be accompanied by the 
utmost practical commiseration for the hapless millions that 
are subjected to it and exposed to every whim of its male- 
volence. For more than a year millions of these unfortunates 
have been deprived of the first necessities of life, and various 
Christian societies are at work endeavouring to mitigate the 
ravages of the famine which, owing to the exhaustion of 
stocks, the summer’s drought and the requisition of all food 
supplies by the Government, is scourging the people more 
terribly than ever. During the famine of 1921-22 the Soviet 
Government was glad to accept outside help, and the Papal 
Relief Mission saved the lives of multitudes. Now, having 
to keep up the pretence that their godless system has brought 
prosperity to the country, no such relief mission is allowed 
to enter the country, and so help has to be conveyed in 
less formal fashion. Cardinal Innitzer of Vienna is, as all 
know, the head of the Central Committee for Russian relief : 
over here the C.C.I.R. have established a sub-Committee, 
with the approval of H.E. Cardinal Bourne, to collect funds 
from the charitable for this dire need. The C.C.I.R. office 
or the office of THE MONTH will be glad to receive and for- 
ward all such donations. 
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A PATRIOT KING 
THE LATE ALEXANDER I OF YUGOSLAVIA 


HE sudden removal of King Alexander from the 
political arena of the world has plunged his own 


Southern Slav people into deep sorrow. Never have 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes been more closely united in 
heart and mind than in this dark hour of tragedy, when spon- 
taneous and universal grief has broken out for one whom they 
all recognize as their national leader and liberator. 

The Kingdom of Yugoslavia was established on December 
1, 1918, when Crown Prince Regent Alexander entered Bel- 
grade at the head of his victorious troops and was welcomed 
not only by the Serbs, but by representatives of the Southern 
Slavs from the late Dual Monarchy and others from Monte- 
negro who once again, this time formally and personally, pro- 
claimed their will to national unity under the Karageorge 
Dynasty. 

Already in May, 1917, the Declaration of Corfu had an- 
nounced to the whole world, through the responsible national 
leaders of the Croats and Slovenes, that the Southern Slavs, 
although still in Austro-Hungarian bondage, were at one 
with Serbia, and that their definite aim was union with the 
Serbian people. True, Serbia no longer existed on the map 
as an independent State, her Government was in exile, and 
her army, re-organized by its Commander-in-Chief, Crown 
Prince Regent Alexander, was on the allied Salonika front 
keeping the enemy at bay and awaiting the moment for an 
advance northward. In Alexander’s army at that time there 
were Croat and Slovene volunteers, and it is not without in- 
terest that amongst these was a young Croat called Aloysius 
Stepinats who is now Coadjutor Archbishop of Zagreb. Soon 
after the War he felt called to the priesthood and entered a 
college in Rome. He had been a priest only six years when 
he was raised to the Episcopate last June, after a consultation 
between Mgr. Bauer, Metropolitan Archbishop of Zagreb, 
Mgr. Pellegrinetti, Papal Nuncio in Belgrade, and King 
Alexander. 

The serious student of European affairs is well aware that 
there has been no forced ‘‘subjugation of Croats and 
Slovenes’ under Serbia, and that the three groups entered 
a partnership of their own free will as the result of a Southern 
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Slav movement for national unity which arose long before 
the War. 

Yugoslav unity has had its opponents in foreign countries 
through prejudice or lack of understanding, and when Alex. 
ander was brutally murdered last month, ugly rumours of an 
imminent disruption of Yugoslavia were set on foot. Cui 
bono? we ask ourselves. 

However, disagreements, partisanships, petty quarrels and 
ambitions have all been sunk in the general mourning which 
brings together statesmen and peasants, priests and laymen, 
rich and poor. 

The title of ‘‘Alexander the Unifier,’’ accorded to him 
for his labours and achievements in the cause of unity, proves 
its accuracy even to a more marked degree now that he is 
dead. Yugoslavia stands compact and solid to the ideals 
of King Alexander and whole-heartedly proclaims her loyalty 
to his little son, King Peter II. 

Mischief-mongers have been disappointed, and the prog- 
nostications of irresponsible journalism—happily in a minority 
in this country—have been belied by the facts as calmly re- 
ported in the great organs of the British and World Press. 
Liubliana, Zagreb, Belgrade and other cities all witnessed 
moving scenes of national grief, and churches were thronged 
daily and at all hours. Croat and Slovene Catholics bewail 
their King no less sincerely than the Orthodox Serbs, and 
with no less conviction that he was their benefactor. 

The history of Yugoslavia during the past fifteen years 
under the guiding hand of King Alexander, shows a difficult 
process of adaptation, coalescence, and unification, not so 
very different from what has been taking place in Poland, 
where nationals, brought up under divergent administrative 
and educational systems, have come together to form a joint 
State. Nor is it only the new post-War States that have had 
to grapple with problems of re-adjustment, for we see the old- 
established countries of Europe still uneasy and uncertain 
on the score of their internal and external policies in face of 
the general transmutation of values. 

Indeed, one must ask oneself how is it that Yugoslavia, 
war-worn and exhausted as she was fifteen years ago, with 
her numerous factions and local chauvinisms, has emerged 
to-day a united, consolidated nation with a clean slate as to 
internal disturbances (no rioting nor machine guns have been 
seen in her streets), and as a powerful factor for peace in 
Europe. 
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The answer is that her late Sovereign shouldered the entire 
burden himself. He worked at great odds to quell passions 
at home, and this was not easy, for these passions were often 
fanned from outside by nefarious propaganda, not so much 
against himself as against the integrity of the State. By put- 
ting out a strong hand he succeeded in quelling acerbities and 
rivalries, and in mobilizing dispersed intellectual and moral 
forces for joint co-operation. He awakened the national con- 
sciousness of unity among the people, and, having achieved 
this internal unification, he turned his attention more directly 
to external affairs. 

First, the Balkan Pact, then closer friendship with Bul- 
garia, and finally, an understanding with the Italian neigh- 
bour—and for this the route had to be by way of Paris. Italy 
as well as France, counted on King Alexander to effect the 
improvement in their mutual relations which both so earnestly 
desired, but hardly had he set foot on French soil when the 
hand of an assassin endeavoured to bring all his efforts to 
naught. 

Alexander has fallen a victim to his own convictions that 
peace is more beneficial to a people, and to humanity at large, 
than war. He has been cut down in his prime, and when he 
was at the summit of a successful career, ‘‘a pillar of 
strength,’’ as a distinguished Englishman described him only 
a few weeks ago. But his assassination will not arrest the 
progress of his country. His people have already proclaimed 
their firm purpose to protect the integrity of Yugoslavia, and 
the new Regency Council intends to resume negotiations 
with France and Italy on the foundations laid by the fate 
King. There is, therefore, no reason whatever to dread a 
change in Yugoslavia’s external policy. 

At home, now that Alexander, the strong man and the 
impersonation of Yugoslavia’s integral unity, is no more, 
there will probably be a more immediate extension of demo- 
cratic government such as he had planned for a later date. 

That such an extension was in his plans I happen to know 
from the many private conversations which I have had with 
King Alexander, and even so recently as last June, when I 

saw him for the last time. 

King Alexander, if he did not actually foresee the Mar- 
seilles outrage, was, on the whole, aware of constant plots 
against his life. His deep-rooted Christian faith made him 
say that he could do no more than take ordinary precautions, 
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and for the rest he was in the hands of God and he must 
carry on his duties regardless of risk. 

A devoted husband and model father, King Alexander’s 
home life was an example to the nation of Christian tradi- 
tions : of work, frugality and discipline, especially at a time 
when the much-condemned Balkans are in danger of grow- 
ing more accessible to aspects of Western European ‘‘pro- 
gress and civilization’’ such as divorce, birth-control, sterili- 
zation, nudism, etc. 

A faithful son of the Orthodox Church in which he was 
brought up, King Alexander had many personal friends 
among the Catholic hierarchy and clergy, and with these, 
especially with Mgr. Bauer, Archbishop of Zagreb, Mgr. 
Roditch, Archbishop of Belgrade, and Mgr. Gnidovec, 
Bishop of Prizren, there was a frank and easy intercourse born 
of mutual confidence. There were, also, some lay Catholics 
with whom he liked to speak, and whom he would honour by 
asking their opinion on certain knotty problems. 

He believed in prayer, and was intensely pleased when I 
ventured to inform him that two votive candles had been put 
up for him and the Queen at the Shrine of the Madonna of 
the Stone Gate in Zagreb. The royal couple had assisted, 
as a matter of fact, at the jubilee coronation of this miraculous 
image three years previously, when open-air Mass was cele- 
brated by Archbishop Bauer, and the King and Queen had 
knelt together in the public square. 

Among foreign church dignitaries, Mgr. Pellegrinetti, the 
Papal Nuncio in Belgrade, was one with whom he necessarily 
had much contact, but among ecclesiastics with whom he had 
other links must be cited the name of Mgr. d’Herbigny, 
Bishop of Ilium. The latter visited Belgrade for the first 
time in 1927, in connexion with the Congress of Byzantine 
Studies at which he headed the Papal Delegation. King 
Alexander was himself an amateur Byzantologist, and thus 
a friendship sprang up between him and the former President 
of the Oriental Institute which persisted until the end. 

King Alexander, who was well acquainted with the history 
of the Franciscans in the national life of the Southern Slav 
people, always had the greatest admiration for them, but of 
the Jesuits he knew little, until the infamous anti-clerical on- 
slaught made against them more than a year ago by a Croat 
deputy in Parliament. 

It was not very long afterwards that I was in Yugoslavia, 
and was received by the King in his study at Dedinye Palace. 
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He pointed to some books and pamphlets neatly piled on his 
desk. 

“(Do you know what I have been studying ?”’ he asked me. 

I could not guess. 

‘‘The history of the Jesuits.” 

Respectfully I asked for his verdict. 

“They are magnificent. Their culture, their learning, and 
their self-sacrifice. I am full of admiration.’’ 

Soon after, the Bill for the Expulsion of the Jesuits was 
withdrawn, and in the autumn of the same year, 1933, the 
Jesuit Church of St. Peter, the extension of which had been 
strongly opposed by the Belgrade Municipality, saw all 
obstacles removed and building operations were begun. 

All that Alexander had striven and hoped for will, perhaps, 
be achieved after his death, for he has made the supreme 
sacrifice by paying for the integrity of Yugoslavia with his 
own blood. ‘‘Guard Yugoslavia,’’ were among his last words 
as he lay dying in the Prefecture at Marseilles, and when he 
knew that his end was near and that he was to meet his Judge. 

If he made mistakes in carrying out his purpose, his motives 
were of the highest ; he placed the good of Yugoslavia above 
all personal wishes or ambitions. Just a year ago, addressing 
a Yugoslav pilgrimage, the Holy Father declared : ‘‘We love 
Yugoslavia and any affirmations to the contrary can only 
come from enemies.’?* May the Holy Father’s words be a 
warning to all those who imagine that they serve the Catho- 
lic cause by endeavouring to break up a country which affords 
the most promising field for Eastern Reunion in the future. 

Alexander has the prayers of his own people, and of many 
foreign peoples, and perhaps amongst the most fervent 
prayers will be those of the Russian émigrés, whether Ortho- 
dox or Catholic, who will never forget his generosity and 
tender solicitude for them in the tragedy of their fatherland. 

An opponent of all that was godless, Alexander categori- 
cally refused to establish diplomatic relations with U.S.S.R. 
—of this he spoke to me in no uncertain tones, less than four 
months ago. 

In conclusion, one cannot do better than echo the words of 
Mgr. Bauer, Catholic Archbishop of Zagreb, and his close 
friend: ‘‘May the Lord have mercy on the soul of our be- 
loved King, and for his labours on our behalf, may we al- 
ways show ourselves deeply grateful.”’ 

A. CHRISTITCH. 

1 Cf. Osservatore Romano, October 4, 1933. 
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ENNYSON, in “In Memoriam,’’ developing his 
symposium of moods, arraigned the aloofness of 
Nature : 
So careful of the type she seems. 
So careless of the single life. 
Then, in the light of his “‘larger hope,’’ he finds that waste 

is part of her deeper thrift : 

She cries ‘‘A thousand types are gone ; 

I care for nothing, all shall go.’’ 


Can we say the same of the types of human life as pre- 
sented in literature? A retrospect shows the gradual change 
in the type believed to manifest the finer attributes of 
humanity ; by degrees the heroic becomes subdued in tone, 
chastened, moralized. The Hero, at first the exponent of 
physical prowess as raider or hunter, becomes the champion 
and protector of the weak. As the Epic develops into the 
Romance, an emotional motive is added to the stimulus to 
action ; and virtue becomes her own reward. A further stage 
of evolution, and the human consciousness, terrified by the 
apparent caprices of Fate, accepts the discipline of the moral 
law. 

In the vernacular literatures that have preserved some of 
the oral treasures of bard and minstrel, the softening and re- 
fining of the heroic is evident. In our own literary history 
what is known as the ‘“‘matter of Britain’’ has an earlier an- 
cestry, and its Celtic origins are lost in more primitive myths. 
Though its examples lack the ‘‘universal’’ element, they are 
notably enriched by their absorption of an actual environ- 
ment, and of the national character. The Saga of ‘‘ Beowulf,” 
for instance, not only adapted but adopted as our own, en- 
shrines the qualities of the warrior in an untrodden world 
where monsters and dragons were not yet subdued. In the 
Christianizing of the pagan epic there was found the substan- 
tial ‘‘stuff’’ of natural virtue; manly endurance, uncomplain- 
ing submission to fate, and in success, princely clemency to 
a vanquished foe. The folk-king, whether he rules the Geats 
of Sweden, or is translated to his mead-hall on our northern 
moors, prepared the way for the Arthur of chivalry, the ex- 
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pounder of a loftier ethic; and he for the Red Cross Knight. 
Imaginative thought has woven about actual persons a ves- 
ture of significant guise; and revealed emotional embarrass- 
ments and spiritual temptations unrecorded of the primitives. 
Thus it has peopled another world than that of the actual. 

It is the province of history always to record the deeds, and 
sometimes to elucidate the motives. But factual truth is so 
small a part of the True that even when history ‘‘teaches by 
examples,’’ that is in biography, the real man or woman is 
seen but darkly. As Browning declared, the ‘‘man’s amount’”’ 
is swelled by an unknown quality : 

All I could never be 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth... 

So-that the imaginative study of a personality reveals more 
than merely traditional accretions. It interprets deeds by 
means of intelligible motives; and, filling blanks with events 
which had not ‘‘gone through the process of happening,’’ but 
were consonant with time and place, presents character in the 
round. For this the three-dimensional habit of mind craves. 
Illustration may be found in the most ancient literature ac- 
cessible to all, the Library of the Old Testament. The august 
frugality of the Bible narrative of Henoch, seventh from 
Adam, who ‘‘walked with God; and was seen no more; be- 
cause God took him,’’ was supplemented by later writers 
more fully inspired. Hence the Preacher in his elegiac 
apostrophe of famous men, read into Henoch’s translation 
into Paradise a sacred purpose, as well as a reward for in- 
tegrity—that of winning an apostate world to God. St. Paul 
finds in him a witness to the true Faith ‘“‘that the world was 
framed by the Word of God’’: and that ‘‘from invisible things 
visible things might be made.’’ St. Jude makes more ex- 
plicit use of things unrecorded in the Genesis story; and 
identifies the purpose as the patient fulfilling of revelations 
made to Henoch. He enriches the ancient prophet’s vision 
with the accompaniment of ‘‘thousands of saints,’’ set off 
against infidel ‘‘wandering stars’? lost in the storm of 
darkness. 

It is almost too readily admitted that the approach and the 
attitude of the Teller reflect the attitude of his age towards the 
subject of his Story. No less assuredly does it reveal himself, 
his ideals, his prepossessions, and his reaction to circumstance. 
Few are the stories, we are told, which form the raw material 
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of the rich creative activity of the human mind, embodied 
in the world’s literatures. An earlier generation, proud of 
its homage to the actual and refusing to wonder, found satis- 
faction in proclaiming that ‘‘Fact is stranger than Fiction,” 
thinking thus to evade the inescapable difficulty of grasping 
Reality. And the more commonplace and uninspired narra- 
tives were often prefixed with the commendation, ‘‘Founded 
on Fact.’’ Yet, any presentation, having enough verisimili- 
tude to establish, or even to conform to, a type, lies wholly 
within human experience. 

The Teller’s gift of vision, of selection, of placing duly the 
essentials, his emphasis of light and shade, are his own; his 
material, whether rough-hewn primitive, or smoothed and 
polished by many minds, is still an intellectual clay and he the 
potter. His creative wheel may fashion the shape, but there 
is within the new design an irreducible quality of Truth which 
is the germ of its fruitful development. When theme and 
moulding are triumphantly welded together, there stands the 
norm, and for lesser technicians the model. To Ruskin it 
seemed clear that in those ancient Tellings a general con- 
sciousness (apart from incorrigible stupidity) recognized that 
the actual narration consisted of symbols with varying de- 
grees of meaning. The temporizing Bacon in his Apology, 
**The Wisdom of the Ancients,’’ urges that necessarily ‘‘par- 
ables preceded arguments,’’ because ‘“‘the understandings of 
men were rude and impatient and almost incapable of any 
subtleties.”’ 

To-day many are willing to accept the ancient Epics as 
woven of earlier strands, but not to regard those fragments as 
shadowing sense and, further, figuring Reality itself. The 
war-cry is claimed as the original germ of epic and lyric alike; 
the expansion of the epos, or saying, (in its fullest sense) into 
the hymn or the dirge by a slow process, was undoubtedly the 
beginning of the slower process of filling in with drama and 
scene the slender datum of experience. 

The colossal images of classical mythology shrink before 
the moral stature of the personalities of a parallel Oriental 
literature, whose finest examples are accessible to us in the 
Bible. The narratives of the Old Testament record the dis- 
play of the natural virtues observed from another standpoint; 
and the Homeric ideals are salted and preserved by the germs 
of moral indignation at injustice, of the restraints of honour, 
and of the fortitude of patience. The personalities of the 
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Hebrew Scriptures are apt to be regarded by the modern mind 
as but the exaggerated tracings of a childish pencil. A gen- 
eration ago the critics, rather than accept Divine Inspiration 
in the selection of material to reveal the Ways of God to man, 
sought refuge in a pseudo-scientific notion called evolution, 
without specifying what is unfolded or why. 

Alexander Pope, broadly supplementing the searching 
principle of the Eastern apophthegm, ‘‘Know thyself,’’ as- 
serted that ‘‘the proper study of mankind is Man.’’ To com- 
plete this study one must take into account, not only the 
measurable elements of his physical structure, but also 
those intangible ones which separate him from the animal. 
The early presentations may have dwelt most upon lofty 
stature or mighty strength, as the instruments of the gestes 
performed, but there is suggested too, in singleness of pur- 
pose or unselfish motive, the tiny seed of a spiritual ideal, 
later to attain magnificent growth. Beneath the primitive 
clothing of many an old story, simple in outline, unencum- 
bered with ornament, there is stuff in the fabric substantial 
enough to reward intellectual and imaginative investigation. 
Such investigation will infallibly bear the impress of the 
thought of the explorer. 

We read that the masters of literature, the poets, the 
‘makers’? were wont to cast round for a noble theme; to be 
nobly told or to serve as a text for their comment. The 
humbler devotees, sharing something of the thirst of Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Grammarian,’’ crave for the illumination of the com- 
ment. Hence, for instance, the satisfaction with St. Paul’s 
elucidating of the patriarchal discrimination between Isaac 
and Ismael, the privileged and the unprivileged: ‘‘ Which 
things are said by an allegory.’’ Thus Milton, finding the 
Arthurian legend wanting in the purpose his austere genius 
would illustrate, set himself to sing ‘‘Of Man’s first disobe- 
dience.’’ Unlike his great predecessor, Dante, Milton places 
his action in a remote past and anticipates a future still dim, 
but like him he seeks ‘‘To justify the Ways of God to man.”’ 
What Matthew Arnold called the opposing Hebraic and Hel- 
lenic strains in his temperament immensely enrich the texture 
of his verse and make contact with infinitely wider regions 
than his Paradise. But when it comes to characterization, the 
sterner strain sways the contour; the dominant bent of his 
mind and the datum of experience of the man, John Milton, 
unite to portray the Miltonic Adam and Eve. Though he 
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rejected the mode of the drama for that of the epic, it is per- 
missible, on account of the universal element in each, to com- 
pare his types of supernatural and human character with those 
in Goethe’s confused Drama of Life, presented a century and 
a half later in his ‘‘Faust.”’ 

Against the majestic placing of the one may be set the hap- 
hazard jumble of the other, and the entire absence of humour 
in the one against the too-ready jocosity of the other. But 
these are only two of the marked contrasts and both acci- 
dentals. In essentials the poets are alike in observing the 
trammels of literary tradition, and both present types of 
womanhood, and the supreme type of evil. But the conven- 
tion does not induce in the portrait of Eve any pettiness of 
conception ; the jewels of Gretchen were a less subtle bribe 
than the promise of knowledge, even though Eve’s desire for 
it was a form of presumption. If to the student of to-day there 
is a fatiguing amount of complacency in Milton’s Adam, and 
of subserviency in the Miltonic Eve, her garb of gentle yield- 
ing and ‘‘sweet attractive grace’’ is a true and permanent em- 
blem of the abstraction Womanhood. That this natural grace 
has tended more often to her undoing than to her welfare is 
a truism, but there has been a ready acknowledgment that its 
culture—rather than the bearing of the Valiant Woman—has 
been artificially fostered as a becoming foil. 

In the Gretchen of ‘‘Faust’’ there is the recurring type of 
the ‘‘bird in the snare of the fowler,’’ without which frail 
captive half the modern fiction of our own country would have 
been unwritten. Her counterparts are legion ; their impotent 
anguish dots with tears innumerable pages of romance in 
prose and verse. A certain moth-like tendency to persist in 
seeking peril, a too ingenuous simplicity, and a quite unteach- 
able reaction to spurious glamour are the traditional equip- 
ment of maidenhood wherever an artificial standard replaced 
the cult of the true Exemplars. There is also to be recognized 
the elemental instinct which requires and impels the woman- 
soul to give and to yield. The shy perversity of youth—ever 
impatient of control—and never caring to confide in mother 
or senior, always had its high-stepping examples who hardly 
concealed their disdain for vicarious experience. The incipi- 
ent revolt of the past is to-day articulate and resolute, finding 
adult inconsistencies accounted for by a wavering moral stan- 
dard or an uninspired ethic. 

The once-accepted types of Hetty in ‘‘Adam Bede’’ and the 
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more appealing ‘‘Tess o’ the Durbervilles’’ no longer satisfy 
the criteria of life and art; perhaps their test was not applied 
by many readers. But the convention that ruled the present- 
ment of women in English literature gained little support from 
any historical characters. The regnant personalities all had 
something of the compelling power suggested in the phrase, 
“To know her was a liberal education.’’ Here is, not tradi- 
tion, still less convention, but an outcome of the datum of ex- 
perience. It is supplemented in Wordsworth’s ideal, as one 
“To warn, to comfort, and command,”’ yet : 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 
and he implicitly avows his poetic indebtedness to the women 
of his home. 

It is, perhaps, now generally acknowledged that there exist 
delicate relations between high imaginative work and the 
worker’s experiences, a reflection which invites another men- 
tion of Milton. His masque of ‘‘Comus,”’ with its mingling 
of dignity and homeliness, its blending of classical lore and 
English legend, its inevitable didactic note, and its lovely 
lines, awaits a quieter day and a less shallow and sophisticated 
estimate of values for its due appreciation. The dramatic and 
narrative fiction of the moment finds in the Home and the 
Family only themes for cheap jest or grotesque tragedy, and 
in its mirror of contemporary life the primal (and enduring) 
verities are hardly recognized. Not that it is any the more 
true to life, the renderings being chiefly modelled on the 
camera, which always sees too much and tells it without dis- 
crimination. 

This reflection is a reminder that in the Scripture History 
as in the olden Greek literature, the Idyll submissively ac- 
companies the Epic. Between the records of Israel’s turbu- 
lent Heroic Age and those of a more ordered governing, there 
stands the pastoral of ‘‘Ruth,’’ with no flinging of weapons 
and no harsh word throughout. Its parabolic interest reaches 
before and after; the name-heroine, of an ancestry illustrat- 
ing the darker side of human relations, is shown in an especi- 
ally rare and lovable kinship. As herself an alien perhaps 
she may be regarded not alone as an ancestress of the Mes- 
siah, but also a silent suggestion of the future ‘‘adoption’’ of 
Gentile races. After the formidable Debbora and the terrific 
Jahel, she shows natural virtue foreshadowing spiritual, later 
to be manifested in the devout Anna. 
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In the few examples of more-than-ephemeral narrative and 
dramatic literature to-day, there is a widespread endeavour— 
not to justify but—to impugn the Ways of God to men. A 
sufficient apology is supposed to lie in the accredited ‘“‘sin- 
cerity’’ of any form of presumption or revolt; although it is 
often due to want of greatness in the imagination. The open 
defiance expressed in Fitzgerald’s ‘“Omar Khayydm’’ finds 
active sympathy in some hurt and restless hearts ; and appar- 
ently unknown to them is the recorded experience of that other 
Tentmaker, Paul the Apostle. It is finely paraphrased in the 
poem by F. W. Myers: 

Nay, but Thou knewest us, Lord Christ, Thou knowest, 
Well Thou rememberest our feeble frame, 

Thou canst conceive our highest and our lowest, 
Pulses of nobleness and aches of shame. 


Therefore have pity ! not that we accuse Thee, 

Curse Thee and die and charge Thee with our woe: 
Not thro’ Thy fault, O Holy One, we lose Thee, 

Nay, but our own,—yet hast Thou made us so! 


The doubting genius whose ranging thought summed up 
his scattered visions of human frailty in the great drama of 
*‘The Dynasts’’ was among those questing minds whose 
yearnings were unsatisfied. Their actual utterances indicate 
rejection, since they ‘‘fled Him down the labyrinthine ways” 
of their own conceptions; yet, if the total direction of their 
imaginative work is scanned, they are seen to be searchers 
rather than deniers. Where Beneficence is so veiled that it 
is hinted at as pagan Destiny, and where morality is iden- 
tified as only a cosmic force, their true purpose might still 
be seen to be with the things that matter. In this respect 
even Hardy’s testimony to the ‘“‘mournful manysidedness of 
things,’’ places his work on a higher plane than that of his 
gifted fellows and successors who squandered their genius on 
making the trivial and the transitory to appear as the endur- 
ing and the true. With changing ideals the orientation of 
the structure may vary, but to the creative imagination is re- 
served, in literature as in the other arts, the very definite task 
of presenting Reality of a sort which mere intelligence can- 
not reveal. If kept in accord with right reason, the imagina- 
tive insight pierces beyond scientific analysis, and makes 
known—not merely the existence of truth—but the ‘‘splendour 
of the True,’’ as St. Thomas has it, and in making it known - 
gives joy. 
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Perhaps it is not far-fetched to suggest a connexion between 
this subject and Hagiology, with which the literary and plas- 
tic arts were wont to be greatly occupied. Now the pass is 
sold, and hardly any dare oppose Purpose to the Art-for- 
Art’s-Sake motive. The humble province of handmaid, es- 
pecially to religion, is scornfully rejected; and this baleful 
artistic creed has caused an imaginative paralysis in which 
only distortion flourishes. This may be a remote cause of the 
lack of appeal in some of the records of saintly lives. Apart 
from the bald summaries in calendars and missals, without 
setting, without atmosphere, the longer examples not only 
lack the verisimilitude of the actual while presenting nothing 
of the ideal, but often substitute the un-natural for the super- 
natural. It is true that constructive genius has often very 
intractable material in the manhood and womanhood of a dis- 
tant period of time, and a mode of life vastly different from the 
familiar one of a shrinking world; with which it is secretly 
contrasted to its profound disadvantage. Hence characters 
are shown flat and blank; of barely two dimensions; 
grotesques of childhood, or maidenhood, or manliness, 
achieving, in a paragraph of lauded, if uncomprehended do- 
ings, heights that needed years of toil and tears. Fortunately, 
there are signs of a reaction. More than one “‘life’’ has been 
recorded in the last few years in such a way as might con- 
ceivably stir a reader (especially a youthful reader) to emula- 
tion. The ill-conditioned are easily attracted by the glamour 
of the gangster film or story; the innocent and generous are 
not seldom repelled by the no less false idealism of weak char- 


acterization and pietistic exaggeration. 
S. CUNNINGTON. 





{4 
Ecce Mater Tua!” 


GAINST the hour when Thou as Judge shalt stand, 
Jesu, to Thee in bliss I make my plea— 
The dying word that Thou didst speak for me— 
Behold Thy Mother! See, how tenderly 
In one of hers she holds Thy wounded hand, 
And, in the other, mine, that wounded Thee. 


M. V. GARLAND. 
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HE pamphlet—a printed treatise of a few sheets, with 
or without a cover—was the seed from which, via the 


periodical ‘‘news-letter,’’ sprang the vast banyan-tree 
of the modern Press. But the growth of that portentous off- 
spring did not entail the destruction of its source. The pamph- 
let is still almost as much in vogue as it was in that pre- 
newspaper era, which Johnson calls the ‘“‘Age of the Pamph- 
lets,’ when, for the instruction and amusement of coffee- 
house wits—a slender clientele enough—political and reli- 
gious writers put forth assertions and attacks and replies and 
ripostes and rejoinders, with titles growing longer and longer 
with each rebuttal’—the future despair of conscientious 
librarians. For its advantages are too obvious to allow its 
being discarded. Less formidable than a book, more perma- 
nent than a news-sheet, it provides an admirable medium of 
approach to busy or undeveloped minds, unable or unwilling 
to follow a long exposition. 

Faith in St. Paul’s time ‘‘came by hearing,’’ and does so 
still, wherever there are orthodox preachers and pulpits. But 
the preponderating influence to-day has shifted to the written 
word, and St. Paul himself, whose intensely vital epistles are 
the earliest examples of Catholic Truth pamphlets, would ap- 
prove of the current use by the Church of this apt instrument 
of spreading the Faith. It is not, indeed, a matter of choice. 
There is no other way of reaching vast multitudes of those 
whom her commission to teach embraces. And the anti- 
Church—all those outside her Fold—ranging from the atheist 
to the schismatic, is making full use of this medium of pro- 
paganda ‘‘against the Lord and His Christ.’’ These oppo- 
nents, as a matter of fact, were the first in the field, and the 
Religious Tract Society was at work fighting ‘‘Popery”’ long 
before Emancipation. It was the pamphlet output of an 
Anglican society, which, as he himself relates, first suggested 
to Mr. James Britten, some fifty years ago, the idea of some- 
thing similar for Catholics. 

I do not propose to describe here the genesis or growth of 


1 Cf. the title of one of W. E. Andrews’s tracts—‘‘A Doctrinal Lash at the 
Champion, with a Traditional Switch for Parson Gibson, on the Doctrine of 
Purgatory and Praying for the Dead.”’ 
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the Catholic Truth Society, the less so that my readers have 
access to the recently published and authoritative record, by 
Mgr. Hallett and Mr. Anstruther, of the story of its first fifty 
years.. But the occasion of its Golden Jubilee suggests a 
variety of reflections on its history to a member who has 
been intimately acquainted with it for more than half its 
existence. And the first reflection is that it was the final and, 
as it happened, the most permanent, of many similar attempts 
made by Catholics in England to employ the pamphlet in 
defence and support of the Faith. Mr. James Britten him- 
self, in a Dublin Review article (April, 1887), and subse- 
quently in a paper which he read on occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of the Society, enumerates not a few of those efforts. 
The mere list of names and dates is worth bearing in mind, 
if only to illustrate the perennial need of the Catholic body 
for means of defence and propaganda, and the curiously epi- 
sodic character of efforts to meet it. Considering the con- 
dition of Catholicism in England just before and after the 
winning of Emancipation, we must admire the zeal which 
started so many organizations, whilst lamenting the causes 
—political intransigence, an ‘‘inferiority complex,’’ or mere 
apathy—which brought them speedily to naught. Many of 
these successive attempts to secure educational justice for the 
poor, and to provide them with religious instruction were 
due to the energy of W. E. Andrews, a convert journalist, 
who, for twenty-four years (1813—1837), maintained, by 
means of various journals and pamphlets, an incessant cam- 
paign for Catholic Truth as he viewed it, in a style which 
would now be considered somewhat vituperative, but which 
did much to invigorate his Catholic contemporaries, and let 
the bigoted Protestant world know that the ‘‘wicked animal” 
was at last effectively defending itself. He was the promoter 
of most of the following Societies which all had the diffusion 
of cheap Catholic literature as one, at least, of their main 
objects : 

The British Catholic Association, 1823-29 ; 

The Metropolitan Catholic Defence Society, 1823; 

The Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty, 1826; 

The Catholic Society for the Distribution of Prayer 

Books, etc., 1832; 
The Metropolitan Catholic Tract Society, 1834—1838 ; 


1 Catholic Truth Society: The First Fifty Years, by G. E. Anstruther and 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. P. E. Hallett. (C.T.S., 2d.) 
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an off-shoot of the above Defence Society, the work of 
which was taken over by the better-known 
Catholic Institute, 1838—1847. 


The Catholic Institute had very far-reaching aims, showing 
that even then the need and advantages of concentrating 
Catholic forces under one general direction was keenly felt. 
It came to an end, in November, 1847, because its members, 
or the Committee which represented them, could not agree on 
the advisability of active political agitation." The activists, 
led by the famous Frederick Lucas, Editor of The Tablet, 
founded another body—‘‘The Association of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury for the Vindication of Catholic Rights,’’ whose 
tenure of life I have been unable to discover.* Of these various 
societies, that most resembling our present C.T.S. in aim, 
though not in name, is the Catholic Institute, which made 
the production and distribution of Catholic tracts its main 
object. It is noteworthy—and Mr. Britten duly notes it’— 
that the laity of the time took the chief part in inaugurating 
and carrying on these works of zeal. Presumably, the four 
Vicars Apostolic, with their meagre staffs of clergy, found 
enough to do in providing for the direct needs of their ‘‘eman- 
cipated’’ flocks, but in any case the democratic religious up- 
rising in Ireland, headed by Daniel O’Connell (who was a 
prominent member of the Catholic Institute as well) and the 
contemporary enterprise of Frédéric Ozanam, were object- 
lessons, too obvious to be ignored, of the Apostolate of the 
Laity. Catholic Action, in other forms besides the dissemina- 
tion of Catholic truth, is not a new thing to-day. 

After the disappearance of Lucas’s Society, no other body 
arose, for nearly twenty years, to carry on to the same 
extent the mission of the pamphlet. Ecclesiastical develop- 
ments attending the restoration of the hierarchy notwithstand- 
ing, this obvious means of consolidating and spreading the 
Faith was left to private initiative or to the ordinary general 
booksellers, such as that which originated the ‘‘Clifton 
Tracts’? in the West, or Father Bampfield’s pamphlets in 
London. However, a man ultimately arose in the person of 

1 See three articles in this periodical (June, July and August, 1884), by the 
late Father Herbert Lucas, on the causes and process of its demise. 

* “For a time it flourished,’ writes Bishop Ward (‘‘Sequel to Catholic 
Emancipation,”’ Vol. II, p. 156), without saying how long. Much laborious 
research in contemporary literature would be needed to determine the exact 
scope and achievement of these short-lived bodies—the tentative efforts of the 


Catholic spirit to express itself after centuries of partial paralysis. 
3 Dublin Review, April, 1887, p. 407-8. 
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Father Herbert Vaughan, a young priest disciple of Henry 
Edward Manning, who had a keen sense of the value of the 
Catholic Press, a feeling which inspired him, while still Rec- 
tor of the Mill Hill Missionary College which he had founded, 
to purchase The Tablet in 1868, and in the same year to start, 
presumably in London,’ a Catholic Truth Society on the lines 
of the present. Why it did not prosper in spite of the per- 
sistent need, it is hard to say. Perhaps it leant too heavily 
on Father Vaughan, and his absence in America in 1871, and 
his appointment to the See of Salford in 1872, deprived it of 
an essential support: anyhow, collapse it did after a few 
years. 

Then, after the lapse of another ten years, there comes on 
the scene a young convert from Anglicanism with no know- 
ledge of previous failures to hamper or discourage him, and 
well-acquainted besides with the harm done to Catholic Truth 
by the materially excellent output of the various Protestant 
Tract societies. Again, the apostolic layman is to the fore. 
The story is well known how Mr. James Britten, in conjunc- 
tion with a few friends, clerical and lay, put together £12 
and printed three small devotional productions which they 
were able to dispose of at a profit ! A visit to Bishop Vaughan 
at Salford followed, who must have recognized the new force 
that had come into the field, for he gave Mr. Britten every 
encouragement, proposed that his own extinct Society should 
be revived under the old name, and offered himself as the 
first President. Some of the old clientele gathered round, 
and some of the old stock was acquired, and on the auspicious 
date of November 5th, at a meeting in London presided over 
by Bishop Vaughan, this new ‘‘Gunpowder Plot’’ came to 
a successful issue.* A new stimulus was thus given to the 
Catholic body, always in the bulk so little appreciative of thé 
power and the privileges of its Faith, and a new and unceas- 
ing assault opened against the Great Protestant Tradition, 
which for centuries has poisoned the religious mind of Eng- 

1 Not in Salford, as Mr. Anstruther states in the C.T.S. Jubilee pamphlet : 
his first associates were both Londoners, and he did not go to Salford till 
1872. This achievement, so much to the credit of his zeal and foresight, finds 
no mention in the standard biography of Cardinal Vaughan. 

2 It is interesting to note that Father Richard Clarke, S.J., then Editor of 
this periodical, whose little Meditation Books still figure in the Society’s cata- 
logue, was present at this meeting and moved the first resolution. Apropos 
of the date, Mr. Anstruther aptly remarks (op. cit.) that “if Fifth of Novem- 
ber detonations had at that time invaded the exclusiveness of Belgrave Square 
[where the meeting-place was situated] they saluted the birth of an organiza- 


tion which, since then, has done more for the discomfiture of the ‘No Popery’ 
spirit than any other of our Catholic societies.” 
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land and prevented her return to the one Fold. Accordingly, 
it was an occasion never to be forgotten by those who de- 
voutly wish for that consummation. 

At first, owing to the devotion of Mr. Britten and his col- 
leagues, the C.T.S. achieved the ideal of all Apostolic work : 
it had no ‘‘overhead charges.’’ Printing and postage formed 
the sole expenditure, and the stock found a home with the 
founder. But increased cost is the penalty of growth, and, 
in due course, a rented depot and a salaried manager were 
found to be necessary. The first full years’ accounts showed 
an income from all sources of £445, four years later the 
amount was £1,600, on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee this 
had risen to nearly £4,500, whilst at the last Annual Meeting 
in April, the Society’s income was given as £20,611.* In place 
of the single depot in Southwark which accommodated the 
Society for thirty-seven years, it now concentrates all its ac- 
tivities—editorial, executive, financial, productive, organiz- 
ing—in a commodious set of premises which also houses its 
ever-increasing stock and its large lending library. Thus its 
growth has been fairly satisfactory, yet strangely uneven. 
For a long time before the War, membership was low and 
practically stationary. The War itself grievously affected its 
financial fortunes. There seemed to be needed, there was, 
happily, forthcoming, a fresh infusion of zeal and energy to 
preserve the Society from the fate of its predecessors. The 
causes of its comparative stagnation, and the methods by 
which it regained much more than its former vigour are full 
of interest for us to-day. 

How was it, then, that the immense energy and industry of 
Mr. Britten, during these thirty-six years when he was the 
life and soul of the Catholic Truth Society, succeeded only 
in bringing its membership—the chief token of the interest of 
the Catholic body in its ideals—up to, but never beyond, a 
certain very mediocre level—never much more than 2,000 ?* He 
had made the Society, by the establishment of Annual Con- 
ferences in 1888, the rallying-point of the Catholic forces for 
twenty years.’ He had seen his own contagious example fol- 


1 This total in recent years has been as high as £34,747 (1930) and as low 
as £19,685 (1932); the incidence of legacies accounts only partly for the 
difference. 

2 “Our annual increase of membership,’’ said Mr. Britten at the Silver 
Jubilee Conference of 1909, ‘‘has done little more than counterbalance our 
losses by death or withdrawal.’’ And by the end of the War, the paid-up 
membership amounted to only 1,585. 

3 These Conferences which the Cardinal President generally made the oc- 
casion of important declarations of Catholic policy, ceased after that of 1909, 
when the National Catholic Congress took their place. 
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lowed by the establishment of Catholic Truth Societies in 
other countries—in Canada in 1889, in Scotland in 1892, in 
Ireland in 1899, in U.S.A. in 1899, in Australia in 1904— 
a process which has continued. His work had been the in- 
spiration of many Catholic activities now enjoying indepen- 
dent existence, especially that embodied in the Catholic Social 
Guild, on whose Committee he served for some years. He 
set up in the Society’s organ, Catholic Book Notes,’ a valued 
guide in contemporary literature, and a controversial asset 
of much usefulness. His own indefatigable pen made the 
C.T.S. depot a bureau of information on Catholic matters. 
Nevertheless, the fact remained that the parent C.T.S. had 
long ceased to grow, and even the appointment of a paid 
organizing Secretary in 1909 failed to bring about the de- 
sired recovery. On the other hand, when after the War the 
Forward Movement—the essence of which was the applica- 
tion of ‘‘business methods’’ to C.T.S. affairs—was started, 
the C.T.S. did grow and grew rapidly, and the plain inference 
seems to be that ‘‘business methods’’ were previously lack- 
ing. I think that inference correct. The C.T.S. is an organi- 
zation in which the great majority of its members take no 
active share. They pay their subscriptions, and if they are 
zealous they buy and distribute the Society’s wares, but they 
have not the stimulus of immediate co-operation, and so— 
such being human nature—they need to be constantly ap- 
pealed to, their faith needs reviving, their memories jogging, 
their interest renewing. They must be made to feel that they 
are co-operating effectively in a spiritual campaign of the 
first importance, or else, for lack of realization of the fact, 
they will grow indifferent and finally lapse. 

In this sense Mr. Britten was not a business man. He used 
to protest that he knew nothing about business details. His 
work, which he did supremely well, was to secure competent 
writers to serve the cause of Catholic Truth and to see that 
their work was set forth in fitting literary guise. If others 
were indifferent to the desperate need or failed to appreciate 
the method of meeting it, he had no remedy. However, other 
friends of the C.T.S., members of the Committee and others, 
alarmed at its state and prospects at the end of the War, and 
seeing in the bankruptcy of material civilization then dis- 
closed a unique opportunity for pressing the claims of the 
Church, determined that new methods should be tried. Fore- 


1 Founded in 1898 and edited by him till 1922, when it was embodied in 
Catholic Truth, the Society’s present periodical. 
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most amongst these was Mr. William Reed-Lewis, the 
founder of that wonderful illustration of Catholic Action, the 
Bexhill Free Lending Library, which was described in Catho- 
lic Book Notes as ‘‘a means of propaganda of scarcely less 
value than the C.T.S.’’* Dr. Herbert Vaughan, Gen. Sir 
William Western, Col. Sir Arthur Dick, are names worthy 
to be remembered in connexion with what became known as 
the ‘‘Forward Movement,’’ which was inaugurated at the 
Liverpool Congress in 1920, by an appeal for funds to open in 
Westminster ‘‘a Retail Department, Bureau of Information 
and Reading-Room.”’ Mr. Britten, though as Secretary he 
signed the Appeal, was not convinced of the opportuneness 
of the Movement, and maintained this attitude through all the 
subsequent developments. It was natural that, at the age of 
seventy-four, he should be suspicious of new ventures which 
broke with the tradition of years. A year or so of domestic 
polemics—mild, indeed, compared with the effervescence of 
the early post-Emancipation period—intervened before the 
present re-adjusted constitution came into being. Mgr. Hal- 
lett’s account in ‘‘The First Fifty Years’’ traces the develop- 
ment in sufficient detail, and there is no need to recall the 
various experiments which were successively tried. The main 
point is, that rapid progress, both in membership and out- 
put, was made, following on the greater publicity secured by 
the transference of the C.T.S. headquarters to the neighbour- 
hood of Westminster Cathedral and by the campaign of re- 
cruiting which Mr. Reed-Lewis directed with such energy and 
ability. In spite of a drastic amputation of ‘‘dead wood’’— 
non-paying members—in 1921, there was an increase of 
nearly 1,500 that year, and in the two following, of 5,478 and 
5,444 respectively. At the Annual Meeting in April, 1921, 
the Bishop of Brentwood suggested a membership of 30,000 
to be taken as the immediate object of the new Movement. 
The highest number actually reached has been 15,942 in 
1924. It now (September) stands at 13,052, about what it 
was in 1925. The output represented by sales has shown a 
more steady increase from £4,980 in 1921, when the Busi- 


1 Mr. Reed-Lewis, aided by his wife and daughter, started, in 1916, a postal 
lending-library of good Catholic books in his house at Bexhill-on-Sea, which 
gradually accumulated 25,000 volumes, and which, before it was donated on 
terms to the C.T.S. in 1922, circulated all over the world from 20,000 to 
30,000 books a year. 

2 Many of those, too, were ‘‘defaulters,’? and the Committee, in Septem- 
ber, authorized their removal after warning, with the result that 3,613 had to 
be struck off. 
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ness Committee began work, to £10,451 at the end of last 
ear. 

: The chief means whereby Mr. Reed-Lewis increased the 
membership was the organizing of systematic pulpit appeals 
by select preachers—a task which has been the main occupa- 
tion of the Organizing Secretary ever since. The pulpit is 
incomparably the best way of awaking the Catholic con- 
science, that slumberous entity, and keeping it awake to the 
direct missionary character of theC.T.S., while the pamphlet- 
cases at church doors remain the best means of distribution. 
The work must be continuous, for the Catholic body is con- 
stantly growing and, even were it stationary, it would need 
to be regularly reminded of its duties and its opportunities. 
In other words, without the active co-operation of the clergy 
in preaching its benefits and crying its wares, the Society 
cannot make great progress. It would almost seem, when 
we study the figures of membership since the Movement be- 
gan, that it was losing something of its original force. On 
the other hand, the sale of pamphlets—many, to be sure, to 
foreign countries—is steadily increasing. ‘‘The First Fifty 
Years” prints an illuminating and consoling ‘‘graph’’ of 
pamphlet sales during the years 1923—1933, showing a steady 
increase, from 560,000 in 1923, to 1,368,335 in 1931 (an ex- 
ceptional year owing to the sale of 187,000 copies of two 
Papal Encyclicals) with a more normal level of 1,329,410 and 
1,331,311 in the two succeeding years. It is undoubtedly 
due to the foundation of the Box-tenders’ Association (in 
December, 1924) during the present Secretaryship, that this 
steady increase of sales is due. In May, 1926, it was reckoned 
that the Society’s pamphlets were effectively displayed and 
sold in only 360 out of a total of about 2,000 English Catholic 
churches: to-day, although the number of churches and 
chapels has grown to 2,277,’ the Box-tenders, on their part, 
total 1,650.” 

It was in 1923 that the present constitution of the C.T.S. 
was finally settled, when a General Committee, with repre- 
sentatives from all the Branches, was formed, twelve members 
of which, with the officers, are elected to form the Executive. 


1 This is the number for the year 1931 given in the current Catholic Direc- 
tory: that for 1932, oddly enough, is 2,196. 

2? In Tug Montu for June, 1934, a well-informed observer, writing on ‘‘The 
Golden Jubilee of the C.T.S.,’’ tells strange stories of the hostile or indifferent 
attitude towards the display of pamphlets in their churches shown by not a 
few of the clergy. 
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The General Committee meets quarterly, the Executive 
monthly. The Branches so far number seven, with their own 
membership, and receive for local purposes a fixed propor- 
tion of subscriptions. The danger of the Headquarters in 
London, where, of course, the literature of the Society is 
produced and distributed, becoming too predominant, is one 
which the originators of the Forward Movement always tried 
to avert. The C.T.S. is essentially national and claims 
national support, and values accordingly the extension of the 
Branch system. For the spread of the Faith is the concern 
of all the Catholics in England and Wales, and it is mainly 
by the provision of cheap and attractive Catholic literature 
that the bulk of us can learn the full implications of our mem- 
bership of Christ’s Body and are enabled to reach the minds 
of many millions of our fellow-countrymen. As already sug- 
gested, the enemy is not blind to the utility of literary pro- 
paganda: well-endowed, non-Catholic and anti-Catholic, 
tract-societies abound, and our own people are not immune 
to their influence. Indeed, nothing but our belief in the in- 
herent vitality and persuasiveness of the truth could hearten 
us to go on proclaiming it in face of the floods of error and 
mendacity, conscious and unconscious, that pour, day by 
day, from the secular Press. With the disintegration of 
Christianity outside the Church, the necessity of a counter- 
apostolate becomes more and more imperative, so much so 
that, one is tempted to say, he or she, who can, without 
trouble, afford the annual 10s. or 21s. C.T.S. subscription— 
the price of a book, a hat, a pair of shoes—and does not be- 
come a member, is singularly deaf to the call of Catholic 
duty. 

In spite of all that has been done since the Forward Move- 
ment began, we must confess, on the eve of the Society’s 
Golden Jubilee, that the whole programme of its original in- 
spirers has been only imperfectly realized. Reckoning that 
out of the 2} million Catholics in this country, two per cent 
are capable of effective membership, the realization of that 
potentiality would make the C.T.S. 50,000 strong, whereas 
it seems incapable of rising much above 13,000. And its out- 
put, although growing steadily, still falls far short of pro- 
viding a fairly complete armoury of faith—‘‘a Catholic En- 
cyclopedia in Pamphlet Form,’’ as the ideal was once ex- 
pressed. There are few pamphlets that do not ultimately 
pay for themselves, so the only limit would seem to be the 
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number of competent writers. In this matter special regard 
should be paid to the needs of the working classes—the ‘‘un- 
educated poor,’’ as they are somewhat impolitely styled in 
the Society’s statement of aims. It is they who fall most 
easily a prey to the Communist agitator: it is they who can 
least readily withstand the constant sapping of the moral law 
which is the prevalent danger of our times. The C.T.S. 
should better provide the literary means of dealing with the 
sad problem of “‘leakage.’’ This periodical has, from time 
to time, called attention to the ‘‘Gaps in the Catalogue,’’ and 
suggested long lists of desiderata,’ but their length still re- 
mains somewhat portentous. Then the projected ‘Bureau of 
Information about Things Catholic,’’ which figured in the 
original Forward Movement Appeal as part of the equipment 
of the C.T.S. office, has never materialized, although its 
utility as a means of refuting calumnies, correcting errors, 
instructing journalists, etc., can hardly be over-estimated. 
The project was to gather together and classify all sorts of 
antidotal matter, so that Catholics might have a ready means 
of holding their own against Press attacks, and opponents 
of good will could learn the truth. 

However, in thus summarily calling attention to the more 
important of these unrealized ambitions, I am far from wish- 
ing to accuse the present C.T.S. management of any derelic- 
tion of duty : if blame is to be assigned it should be to those 
who can, and do not, strengthen its hands by financial support. 
In any case, since the occasion of the Golden Jubilee must 
surely result in a great increase of interest in the C.T.S., it 
is well to bear in mind what greater achievements may be in 
store for it, if its worth is duly recognized. To have dis- 
seminated with but slender resources thirty-seven million 
pamphlets in fifty years must not only be a source of legiti- 
mate pride, but a stimulus to greater effort. None of its aims 
has been lost sight of, still less formally abandoned. We may 
hope that early in the ‘‘Next Fifty Years’’ they will be effec- 
tively realized. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 


" See, for instance, ‘‘Ammunition for the C.T.S.,’’ December, 1923; ‘‘The 
C.T.S. and its Task,’’ August, 1927. 








PHYSICS AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION, 1934 


ROM the point of view of the physicist, the Aberdeen 
Penne of the British Association, which began on 

September 5th and closed on September 11th, was 
robbed of much of its interest by the absence of discussion on 
the most actual question of the day—that introduced by the 
President on the origins of modern physical theories. The 
lack of adequate comment is no doubt to be explained by the 
approach of the first International Congress on Nuclear 
Physics, which opened in London on October rst, and for 
which the experts presumably reserved themselves. At Aber- 
deen, all the same, the outstanding event on the programme 
was, naturally enough, the presidential address of Sir James 
Jeans. Its specialized and speculative character might lead 
one to conclude that this document was intended originally 
as the inaugural address of Section A, of which Sir James 
had been appointed president. It was owing to the lamented 
death of Sir William Hardy, the standing President, that 
Sir James Jeans, selected to replace him, had to deliver the 
opening discourse. 

Before examining it in detail it will be useful to recall 
briefly the physical discoveries which have led up to the con- 
clusions arrived at by its author. The double aspect of 
**particle’’ and ‘‘wave,’’ which occupies so prominent a place 
in modern theoretical physics, has arisen chiefly from two 
sets of discoveries; one concerning the nature of light, and 
the other from the study of the electron. About the begin- 
ning of the present century it was discovered that certain 
light effects could not be accounted for on any kind of wave 
theory hitherto evolved. These results could, however, be 
explained to a considerable extent by assuming that light 
consists of distinct parcels or quanta shot out from a lumin- 
ous source, each quantum carrying an amount of energy 
which is the same for any one tint, but varies directly as the 
frequency of vibration. These light-quanta resembled, in 
some ways, the particles or corpuscles of the emission theory 
of Newton. Unfortunately, it was found that the familiar 
phenomena of interference and others, which were well ex- 
plained on the wave theory, could not be made to fit in with 
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the quantum theory. Light, therefore, has two apparently 
contradictory properties, which are referred to as the ‘‘wave’’ 
and ‘‘particle’’ aspects. Soon after the discovery of the elec- 
tron, it was shown that it was affected by light according to 
laws which could only be accounted for on the quantum 
theory. 

A further complication was introduced when it was found 
that electrons, which, up to now, had been looked on as “‘par- 
ticles of electricity,’’ were themselves apparently possessed 
of wave properties. When a beam of electrons was passed 
through a thin film and then allowed to fall on a photographic 
plate a pattern was obtained which closely resembled that 
produced in similar circumstances by a beam of X-rays. Thus 
electrons, and other elementary constituents of ‘‘matter,”’ 
were also found to be possessed of the double aspect, for all 
of them still retained their ‘‘particle’’ properties. This is 
the problem which modern scientific workers have been try- 
ing to solve during recent years. 

The only explanation which enables theoretical physicists 
to reconcile these two aspects of nature is contained in the 
theory of ‘‘wave mechanics’’ and its recent developments. 
From highly theoretical and speculative considerations, ‘‘elec- 
tron-waves’’ have emerged. The theory does not pretend to 
give any ‘‘physical’’ solution of the problem, and these elec- 
tron-wave formulae are merely mathematical expressions 
which fit in with observations. They are, in some degree, 
applicable to light. While ordinary light and electron phe- 
nomena take place in ordinary ‘‘space’’ of three dimensions, 
the electron-waves require three separate dimensions for each 
of the countless electrons of a beam. In these circumstances, 
it is no wonder that such picturesque names as ‘‘waves of 
probability,’’ and ‘‘waves of knowledge’ have been invented. 

The whole theory is highly speculative, based on much 
which is little more than ingenious surmise. It is certainly 
too soon to say that the nature of an electron or of a quan- 
tum of light has been thus determined. The mathematical 
theory accounts for certain facts simply because it has been 
constructed to do so, by the help of many assumptions and 
speculations. Whether it will be possible to apply it to 
future discoveries remains to be seen. 

Accordingly, when considering the President’s address, it 
is essential to bear in mind the extremely conjectural and un- 
proven nature of the evidence on which it is based. It is 
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around a framework of this unstable material that Sir James 
has erected his model, or world-picture of the universe. The 
difficulty of building castles of slight and tenuous material is 
that they are apt to tumble down—as he himself declares— 
like a pack of cards. We are supposed, no doubt, to assume 
that the present structure is to be permanent, or at least to a 
degree: ‘‘Yet the theoretical physicist must admit that his 
own department looks like nothing so much as a building 
which has been brought down by a succession of earthquake 
shocks [i.e., by new discoveries]... The building fell, be- 
cause it was not built on the solid rock of ascertained fact, 
but on the ever-shifting sands of conjecture and speculation.”’ 
The implication presumably is that the new world-picture 
now presented by the lecturer is built on the solid rock of 
ascertained fact. Yet it is by no means true to say that the 
existence of electron-waves is an ‘‘ascertained fact’’—except 
in the sense that certain effects are produced in a three dimen- 
sional space which can only be explained by assuming they 
are ‘‘waves of knowledge’’ in ‘‘spaces’’ of many million di- 
mensions. Sir Arthur Eddington tells us that the whole 
theory of ‘‘wave mechanics’’ is a rather good mathematical 
‘‘dodge,’’ but that it gives no information of the nature of 
the material universe. Sir James Jeans seems to think that 
there may be no material universe to explain! Let us con- 
sider his views more closely. They have been criticized, even 
from scientific quarters (as in the columns of Nature), with 
a good deal of freedom. They are open to still more drastic 
examination at the hands of Catholic physicists, who are 
also, as they are bound to be, metaphysicians. 

Of course, it would be impossible in our space to deal ade- 
quately with all of the many topics introduced; a running 
commentary would outrun the length of the address itself. 
But the main thing necessary is to try to get at the underlying 
thesis of the writer, but this endeavour is constantly impeded 
by the lecturer’s neglect to define very clearly the fundamen- 
tal concepts with which he is dealing. The subject-matter of 
the address included the notions of mind, matter, space and 
time, four of the most abstruse and involved subjects that 
can ever be presented to the intellect. Now, because he failed 
to define the sense in which he was using these terms, the 
general impression produced by Sir James’s remarks was 
confusing and even contradictory. One kept asking oneself 
—what can be the exact meaning underlying the expressions 
employed ? 
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In the first place, it is evident that it is only by holding the 
orthodox view that the mind, including the senses by which 
it is in contact with things outside, is something different 
from those external things, that we can make any sense at 
all of the following: ‘‘Theoretical physics is no longer con- 
cerned with the study of the Newtonian universe, which it 
once believed to exist in its own right in space and time. It 
merely sets before itself the modest task of reducing to law 
and order the impressions that the universe makes on our 
senses.”’ Surely, this seems to imply that there is a material 
universe, distinct from the impressions it makes. But the 
lecturer goes on to disclaim any real knowledge even of the 
existence of such a universe. He gets no nearer to external 
reality than a perception of what he describes as a ‘‘wave- 
parable’”’ : 

‘“‘The universe is no longer a deluge of shot from a battery 
of machine guns, but a stormy sea, with the sea taken away 
and only the abstract quality of storminess left—or the grin 
of the Cheshire cat if we can think of a grin as undulatory.”’ 

But if the perceiving mind, which, as part of the universe, 
must share its abstract quality, in what way is it affected by 
these undulations? To continue: 

‘*‘The central fact is this: the ‘wave-parable’ does not tell 
us that these waves depict our knowledge of Nature, but they 
are Nature itself.’’... ‘‘This thesis finds its final expression 
in the ‘wave-parable,’ which tells us that Nature consists of 
waves and that these are of the general quality of waves of 
knowledge, or absence of knowledge, in our minds.”’ 

All this is very obscure, and suggests that ‘“‘nature’’ is 
merely a reflection of what is taking place in the human mind. 
That the writer professes some system of pure idealism is 
evident from his introduction of the old ‘‘common-sense’’ and 
fatal objection to that long-abandoned philosophical myth. 

“This brings us face to face with the fundamental diffi- 
culty which confronts every form of philosophical idealism. 
If the Nature we study so largely consists of our own mental 
constructs, why do so many minds all construct one and the 
same Nature? Why, in brief, do we all see the same sun, 
moon and stars ?”’ 

The solution to this problem involves considerations about 
space and time, but is thus summed up: 

‘‘When we view ourselves in space and time we are quite 
obviously distinct individuals; when we pass beyond space 
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and time, we may perhaps form ingredients of a continuous 
stream of life. It is only a step from this to the solution of 
the problem which would have commended itself to many 
philosophers, from Plato to Berkeley, and is, I think, directly 
in line with the new world-picture of modern physics.”’ 
Taken in connexion with views published elsewhere, these 
dicta of our physical philosopher would seem to involve us 
in some kind of pantheism. Anyhow, as we remain dis- 
tinct individuals so long as we are in space and time, Sir 
James has not answered the difficulty which makes nonsense 
of his theory, by invoking conditions which do not yet exist. 
No doubt, when we ‘‘pass beyond’”’ space and time, we shall 
not be subject to the laws of physics as we know them here, 
but our present theorizing should fit the facts of our present 
state. If we are misrepresenting the President, let the re- 
sponsibility rest on his unscientific use of terms. It is surely 
unscientific to attach without warning novel meanings to ac- 
cepted terms, as Sir James does by confining such expressions 
as ‘‘theoretical physics,’’ ‘‘knowledge,’’ ‘‘Nature,’’ ‘‘appear- 
ances,’’ to different aspects of his own inner consciousness. 
Take, for instance, the last-named expression. The “‘ap- 
pearance’’ of an apple is not the same thing as the mental 
image retained in the memory, but has a reality of its own. 
It is true that—‘‘Theoretical physics . . . is not concerned 
with what lies beyond the gateways of knowledge, but with 
what enters through the gateways of knowledge. It is con- 
cerned with appearances rather than reality. . .’’ But this 
is not the whole truth. In so far as it is theoretical or mathe- 
matical, such knowledge need have no other connexion with 
outside nature than that some external natural objects sug- 
gested the mathematical relations involved in the theory. Cer- 
tain theories, involving numerical relations, are just as true 
mathematically whether it was the appearance of an apple 
or of an orange that originated them, since they are evidently 
independent of the physical nature of apples and oranges. 
Nor does even the physical ‘‘appearance’’ of the apple (in- 
cluding in this word all that can be known through the senses) 
tell us its intrinsic constitution. Modern physicists in their 
excursions into metaphysics are fond of dividing physics into 
“‘observables’’ and ‘‘unobservables,’’ and even suggest that 
this is a new discovery ! No sane philosopher ever suggested 
that it is possible from, say, the ‘‘appearance’’ of a man to 
describe the inner nature of that ‘‘unobservable’’ something 
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supposed to underlie it. To illustrate this by a familiar 
example. A person, knowing nothing of gramophones and 
out of sight of a performing instrument, would naturally sup- 
pose that the sounds he hears are coming directly from a 
human, if rather peculiar, voice. His experience hitherto 
has always associated articulate song with a human singer. 
Yet he would be wrong; so absolutely does the sound fail to 
tell him the nature of its source. From the purely physical 
point of view, we may generalize this consideration and say 
that the internal nature of anything observed by the senses 
is no more like their ‘‘appearance’’ than a cinema picture is 
like the projecting apparatus. They are in completely dif- 
ferent categories. Nevertheless, we are justified in supposing 
that these appearances do come from some real external source, 
and from our experience of life, we rightly conclude that 
similar appearances normally belong to the same kind of 
thing. 

Of course, the scholastic philosophers were familiar with 
all this from the beginning. They would even subscribe to 
much of Sir James’s declaration: ‘‘The classical physics, 
assuming that each message must have had a starting-point, 
postulated the existence of ‘matter’ to provide such starting- 
points. But the existence of this matter was a pure hypo- 
thesis; and matter is in actual fact as unobservable as the 
ether, Newtonian force, and other unobservables,’’ whilst 
altogether denying his concluding words, ‘‘which have 
vanished from science. Early science not only assumed mat- 
ter to exist, but further pictured it as existing in time and 
space. Again, this assumption had no adequate justifica- 
tion...’’? Weare loth to think that the lecturer is here deny- 
ing the power of the human mind to proceed from effects to 
causes—a capacity whereby the vast structure of science has 
been built up. It is preferable to conclude, from these words 
and from the general tenor of the address, that the ‘‘matter’’ 
which Sir James puts in inverted commas, is not the ordinary 
stuff of sensible experience, but rather what the scholastics 
call ‘‘materia prima,’’ the substance which, though never 
existing apart from various ‘‘forms,’’ constitutes with these 
“forms’’ the basis of the universe. At any rate, this assump- 
tion would make the President’s meaning much more intel- 
ligible. 

An illustration drawn from the “‘talkie’’ cinema may be 
used to describe the essentials of the scholastic theory of ‘‘mat- 
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ter’’ and ‘‘form.’’ We may compare the ‘“‘substance’’ of a 
material object to the apparatus for projecting the radiations 
which give rise to its appearances—or “‘accidents.’’ This 
substance, like the apparatus in action, involves two consti- 
tuents—the material, out of which the machine is constructed 
—the ‘‘materia prima’’ of the scholastics—and the energiz- 
ing or directive forces keeping it in action, which represent 
the scholastic ‘‘form.’’ Thus, in that theory, all material 
things are composed of ‘‘materia prima’’ and ‘‘forma sub- 
stantialis.’’ The peculiarity of ‘‘materia prima,’’ as we have 
stated, is that it cannot exist at all apart from some kind of 
‘“‘forma.’’ In this sense matter is mere potentiality, and is 
wholly indeterminate. It only becomes actual when it is 
determined by the special ‘‘form’’ which brings it into being. 
As the scholastics say, ‘‘forma dat esse.’’ Therefore, this 
primordial ‘‘matter’’ is really an ‘‘ens rationis,’’ something 
fashioned by the mind, but not arbitrarily, since it has a 
‘‘fundamentum in re,’’ a foundation in fact due to its actual 
existence in every determined substance. 

Thus, it would seem that in his attempts to get at the funda- 
mental nature of the physical universe Sir James has some- 
how stumbled upon the scholastic concept, but does not use 
it consistently. Hence his obscurities and inconsistencies, 
which are much the same as a scholastic philosopher would 
create were he to confuse ‘‘materia prima’’ with ‘‘matter’’ as 
perceived by the senses. It is a compliment both to Sir James 
and to the scholastic system that it is thus possible to suggest 
a link between them. In an article published six years ago’ 
the present writer used an illustration drawn from physics 
which seems to be applicable to what he conceives to be the 
basic idea of the address here under examination. 


A “‘form,’’ therefore, is to be looked on as a quasi-spiri- 
tual, and in certain cases as a spiritual entity, capable of 
uniting with another entity which results in a material 
substance, possessed of certain properties or qualities, or 
accidents which alone can be perceived by the senses. In 
the intentional order the ‘‘form’’ would seem to come 
first, for ‘‘materia prima’’ can have no existence at all 
apart from a “‘form.’’ Some modern views on the con- 
stitution of matter seem in harmony with this doctrine of 
the scholastics. It might perhaps be illustrated by the 


1 Thought, December, 1928. 
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presence of wave motion in a fluid. The portion of the 
liquid or gaseous substance through which wave motion 
is passing is evidently, by that circumstance, differen- 
tiated from other portions, which are not subject to this 
influence. A permanent, or stationary wave in a fluid 
substance, confers on it a quasi-solidity, and locates a 
definite amount of energy in one definite region. If this 
wave moves, then it is the energy of the wave motion 
that moves rather than the substance taking part in the 
wave motion. The wave would correspond to the com- 
plete substance, the ‘‘form’’ would be the wave motion 
and the ‘‘materia prima’’ (omnis comparatio claudicat) 
to the liquid or gas in their undisturbed and, therefore, 
undetectable condition. 


On this assumption Sir James would appear to consider 
that only the ‘‘form’’ deserves consideration. In this he has 
a certain degree of support from metaphysics, since schol- 
astic philosophers hold that, in certain exceptional circum- 
stances, a ‘‘form’’ can exist apart from its ‘‘materia prima,’’ 
but that the latter can never exist without a ‘‘form.’’ However, 
after this attempt to vindicate Sir James from the stigma of 
mere idealism, we must go on to say that many parts of his 
“‘world-picture’”’ is irreconcilable with the ‘“‘philosophy of 
common sense,’’ which insists on the objectivity of the 
material universe. Where was it, according to Sir James’s 
theory, before there were evolved those human minds which 
gave it being? 

One would like to have the above very tentative suggestion 
as to modern physics hitting upon ‘‘materia prima,’’ exam- 
ined by those who are better qualified than I am. One might 
also respectfully suggest that the distinguished lecturer would 
gain enormously by a detailed study of scholastic philosophy. 
And it would be to the advantage of the latter to have his 
extensive scientific knowledge applied critically, and accord- 
ing to the principles of strict logical definition and argument 
which the scholastic method involves, to the many difficulties 
which reason meets with in every rational system. 

Sir James relies altogether on a mathematical interpretation 
of nature, but this, after all, is only a very incomplete aspect 
of the whole. In so doing he is really far less scientific than 
those more ordinary philosophers who take into consideration 
every possible ‘‘observable’’ before arriving at a conclusion. 
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This defect is very noticeable in his treatment of the ‘‘deter- 
minism’”’ of nature. It is not possible here to examine closely 
the difficulty which modern physicists find in reconciling 
physical determination and the freedom of the will. Sir James 
says: ‘‘We have an intuitive belief that we can choose our 
junch from the menu or abstain from house-breaking or mur- 
der; and that by our own volition we can develop our free- 
dom to choose. We may, of course, be wrong. The old 
physics seemed to tell us that we were wrong, and that our 
imagined freedom was an illusion; the new physics tells us 
it may not be.”’ 

Whatever be the difficulties of explaining the freedom of 
the will, it is certain that physical science can neither prove 
nor disprove the fact. Lord Kelvin, who was a (physical) 
determinist, said: ‘‘Every action of the will is a miracle to 
physical and chemical and mathematical science.’’ Yet he 
was firmly convinced of the freedom of the will. The fact is, 
that the truth of the freedom of the will relies on altogether 
different considerations, much more fundamental than the 
physical constitution of the universe. Modern scientists of 
the first rank have arrived at the conclusion that any adequate 
system of the universe must include the fact of creation. But 
they have not, through science, arrived at a sufficiently clear 
notion of the action of the Creator in the universe. One is 
tempted to conclude that they look on the action of the Creator 
as being comparable to that of a watchmaker who constructs 
a watch, winds it up, and then leaves it to itself. A fuller 
understanding of God’s place in creation tells us that nothing 
either in its being or its activities is independent of God. ‘‘In 
Him we live, move, and have our being.’? God who made 
the laws of nature controls them in their every detail. From 
this consideration arise our belief in divine providence, the 
possibility of miracles, and the freedom of the will. Physical 
science alone will not suffice to enable us to depict a true 
world-picture of the universe. For this no one department 
of science suffices. We require, not the microscopic science 
of a specialist, but that broad scientific outlook which takes 
account of every branch of human knowledge and which we 
call philosophy. 

We cannot, as Catholics, conclude these remarks upon the 
inadequate metaphysics of this eminent physicist without al- 
luding to another regrettable excursion of his into the domain 
of ethics. We cannot sufficiently deprecate the suggestion 
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that there is needed an adjustment of Christian morality to 
modern science indicated in the following passage : 


I, for one, would like to see adjoined a morality and, 
if possible, even a religion consistent with our new 
psychological knowledge and the established facts of 
science ; scientific and constructive measures of eugenics 
and birth control. . . 


Here we have an indication that the British Association 
may allow itself to depart from the high scientific level to 
which it aims, and descend to controversiai topics outside its 
sphere. And the meeting disclosed others. In one of the 
sections a member read a paper on certain physical aspects of 
race-suicide, and the appearance of a poster announcing a 
lecture (not, however, on the B.A. programme), to be de- 
livered on the subject, together with the fact that a popular 
book on methods of birth-control was among the “‘scientific’’ 
works on view—and for sale—in the Reception Room, sug- 
gest that the Association may, by associating itself with as- 
saults on traditional Christian morality, run the risk of alien- 
ating the sympathies of many of its members. 


H. V. GILL. 





The Christian Nirvana 


AM a God-created thing— 
Blessed, indeed, if I 
Can from myself my freedom wring 
And selfless die. 


I come from God—I was in God 
Or ever I was I, 

My end on earth to go to God, 
And selfless die. 


Loosened from all whereto I cling, 
Untied from Time, that I 

At length my very self unthing ; 
And selfless die. 


Thus by unknowing each and all 
But God alone, shall I 
Empty of self, a ransomed thrall, 
To dead self die. 
L. QUARLES. 





CATHOLIC “MANORS” REVIVED 


A NEW FORM OF CATHOLIC RURAL SETTLEMENT 


T is accounted an advantage when a Religious Order, 
[ a home in our midst, is able to establish itself, 

as at Buckfast, on a site already hallowed by ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition. Nor is this mere sentiment. Tradition in 
country districts is a powerful influence, and gives a pre- 
scriptive right not felt by the locality in other cases. 

The Catholic Land Movement in this country has pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that, so far as its own particular 
work is concerned, it must begin de novo. The Industrial Re- 
volution, it is felt, has so changed the face of our land that 
it would be hopeless to attempt to build on old foundations. 
Those foundations no longer exist, and Catholic land settle- 
ment must, therefore, start from the beginning without the 
assistance which might be given by a tradition. Its task is 
not so much that of helping those already on the land, 
strengthening their religious and cultural life and in other 
ways enabling them to resist the destructive agencies of our 
times, as that of placing on the land those who have fled the 
towns. In this respect the British movement differs from 
what may be described as Catholic Land Movements on the 
Continent and in America. These latter are dealing with 
peasants and farmers already established on the soil. To im- 
prove their spiritual, educational and economic conditions is 
the object. No doubt such a policy may have the effect of 
rendering an agricultural life more attractive and thus in- 
ducing the town-bred to adopt it, but that is not the primary 
object. In this case the nucleus is given; in our own case it 
has to be created. 

Until recently the present writer was persuaded that the 
line pursued by those among us interested in the matter was 
the only one practicable. But an experience which he was 
enabled to enjoy some little while ago revealed unexpected 
possibilities of building on existing local traditions. By the 
kindness of the proprietor he was enabled to visit a large 
estate, advantageously placed, consisting of good pasture and 
arable land, and was told that it was the intention of the 
owner to see that any new tenants should be Catholics. There 
is, of course, no idea of turning out those already in posses- 
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sion, unless on other grounds they should prove themselves 
unfit. The process must be necessarily a slow one. Yet so 
long as the object is kept steadily in view, as it is likely to 
be, the ultimate setting up of a Catholic community in this 
most delightful district seems assured. The proprietor in 
question has inherited the estate and the roots of the family 
go deep into the soil. There is, therefore, no question of dis- 
turbing local tradition on that score. No incursion of alien 
blood will upset the conservative instincts of those living on 
the estate. They see only that the property has passed, in 
the course of nature, from one generation to the next. But 
the individual inheriting it happens to be a convert, and the 
first task undertaken after coming into possession of the estate 
has been that of building a private chapel as an addition to 
the ancestral home. In this chapel, by episcopal permission, 
the Blessed Sacrament will be reserved. 

The chapel, I was told, was to be the foundation of the whole 
structure. Until that is completed and a visiting priest has 
taken charge, no attempt will be made to invite Catholic set- 
tlers. But once provision has been made for the religious life 
of those concerned, the work can go forward with all the 
celerity that circumstances permit. As I viewed the taste- 
fully designed building which is to house Our Lord, and 
looked over the countryside visible from that eminence, it 
seemed to me that here was an ideal solution of many of the 
difficulties felt by the pioneers in this movement. 

There is no need to stress the rightness of beginning with 
the chapel. There is a difference between bringing a priest 
to people who are already settled on the land, and bringing 
settlers to a place which possesses a priest. The order in time 
is important and plainly indicates the spirit in which the 
scheme is being carried out. The Church is not to be im- 
posed on an existing community as an addition to other at- 
tractions; it is the raison d’étre of the whole thing. From it 
is to radiate the motive-force of the industrial and social life 
to be developed. The priority of spiritual needs could not 
be more clearly emphasized. Accessibility to the Sacraments 
takes precedence even of accessibility to the soil. In view of 
what is to be said concerning the question of authority in this 
colony it is important to note Who it is Who is the real Lord 
of the Manor. The mere presence of the Church in the 
supreme position should have, I imagine, a modifying influ- 
ence on any tendency to high-hand action on the part of the 
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legal owner. A monarchy subject to ecclesiastical influence 
is in a different position to a monarchy not so subject. 

It is important to observe this because, in the case we are 
considering, it is obvious that the control of affairs in the last 
resort must lie with the landlord. This particular Catholic 
Land Movement begins at the top. In that respect it is en- 
tirely different from a colony gathered together from various 
places and electing its own leaders. The legal status of the 
owner avoids all discussion regarding authority. For the 
reason already stated it is not quite fair to say that this ex- 
poses the experiment to the evils associated with a “‘squire- 
ocracy.’’ We must insist that the circumstances point to a 
real subordination of the ‘‘Squire’’ to the Church as the true 
Overlord. And that being granted, a distinct advantage can 
be seen in this arrangement. It is questionable indeed 
whether we have a right to speak of agriculturalists living on 
any other basis as peasants. The peasant, historically speak- 
ing, was part of the manorial system. He was neither an in- 
dividualist nor the member of a self-governing, democratic 
corporation, but was subject to the lord of the manor. The 
possibilities of a landed gentry have not had a fair trial in 
this country for many long years. Modern sentiment detects 
the threat of ‘‘paternalism’’ in what might well be a fine ex- 
pression of domestic government. In the best days of the 
manorial system the interests of landlord and tenant were re- 
garded as one. Each manor was a little kingdom in itself, 
bound together as a social hierarchy by a genuine esprit de 
corps, and jealous of outside influence. And as an order of 
society which allows room for the aristocratic principle may 
be esteemed superior to one which is exclusively democratic, 
so it is also good that the controlling authority of a rural com- 
munity should be resident and intimately concerned and ac- 
quainted with local conditions. Trouble is sure to arise when 
that authority is exercised either by those actually engaged 
in work as settlers, or by a committee not personally involved 
in the undertaking. And who does not see the vast oppor- 
tunities presented to one who happens to occupy the status of 
proprietor controlling an estate of this kind? Here is an open- 
ing for creative work of the highest kind, the building up of 
a small society of living men and women. There is no aspect 
of life which an individual so placed could not legitimately, 
and without undue interference, influence in the interests of 
the Kingdom of God. 
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If our non-Catholic fellow-countrymen should resent such 
a formal endeavour as this is to exclude them from certain 
parts of England, as uncivic or even uncharitable, we may 
fairly answer that the gradual evaporating of the Christian 
spirit outside the Church makes a policy of segregation a mat- 
ter of necessity rather than of choice. The word ‘‘paternal- 
ism’’ has been coined to describe governmental conduct on 
the part of impersonal bodies or of individuals exceeding their 
legitimate functions. It scarcely applies to those whose legal 
position and traditions give them a real interest in their neigh- 
bours and dependants. Here we are dealing with no artificial 
scheme imposed upon a country-side, but with something that 
has grown up out of the very soil and is indigenous to the 
locality. The trouble with the various colonies established 
by social idealists here and in the United States is that they 
have been an exotic growth. The reformers, instead of aris- 
ing out of, and conforming to, normal society, have adopted 
an attitude of hostility to traditional modes of life. If it be 
true that we desire to substitute for our predominantly urban 
civilization and its highly mechanized methods something 
simpler, healthier and nearer the soil, is it not our wisest 
course to begin at that point where existing conditions ap- 
proximate most closely to our ideals? How much better than 
forcing our way into the existing order is it to avail ourselves 
of such open doors as may invite us! The scheme of which 
mention has been made, though possessing a supernatural 
basis, is expected to evolve in a thoroughly natural manner, 
so natural indeed that even those participating may be 
scarcely aware of what is taking place. If the objects of the 
Catholic Land Movement be regarded as revolutionary, this 
does not prevent it from utilizing such survivals of the older 
England as remain. If in the ordinary course of events a 
door is opened for the formation of a Catholic rural commu- 
nity, we should be foolish not to enter in. It is no more than 
that which is being done in the case under consideration. 

It will be seen that this is not a matter of organization. 
Nothing could be more remote from the present writer’s pur- 
pose than advocating the formation of another body con- 
cerned with Catholic Land Settlement. Only personal and 
private initiative can accomplish what needs to be done. 
Whether there are few or many Catholic landowners in a 
position to imitate the example described it is difficult to say. 
What is certain, however, is that, here and there about the 
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country, there are county families who have created Catholic 
communities in their vicinity. But this has been done in some 
cases with no deliberate design. The dominant local influ. 
ence has had its natural effect either in attracting co-relig. 
ionists to the neighbourhood, or in bringing about conver. 
sions. A more deliberate policy in these instances would 
effect larger results. Without antagonizing others, it would 
be possible to dot the map with villages composed almost 
wholly of the faithful, affording rallying points for all those 
who desired not merely to worship as Catholics, but to live 
and work in a Catholic atmosphere. 

There are other cases, however, where even this uncon- 
scious process of segregation does not exist. No preference 
has been given to those of the Faith either as personal ser- 
vants or as tenants. It is these landowners whom one would 
like to awaken to a sense of their opportunities. While money 
is contributed to schemes of Catholic land colonization and 
a world of trouble incurred by committees of busy people in 
organizing schemes of this kind, the individuals indicated are 
in a position to do similar work without either the expense 
or labour elsewhere necessary. They are not asked for con- 
tributions, nor is it suggested that they add to the work in- 
volved in the management of their estates, but only that into 
this management they should import a little Catholic social 
idealism. 

But though this type of enterprise is not such as to re- 
quire organization, it is one which might well supplement the 
activities of existing organizations. In the various farms that 
are now training youths for an agricultural life are men of 
resolute faith and good abilities who would be an asset in any 
rural community. ‘‘Marydown’’ has found a home for some 
of these and has not regretted its hospitality. What ‘‘Mary- 
down’”’ has done can be done with equal advantage to him- 


self by the private owner. 
STANLEY B. JAMES. 
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THE DIVINING ROD AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS 


N a booklet entitled ‘‘Superstition,’’ published in the 
I course of last year, I had occasion to touch upon the 

phenomena of the divining rod and to comment upon the 
varying attitude of theologians in their treatment of the moral 
question involved.’ The late Father T. Slater, as there pointed 
out, stands committed to the view that the dowser’s activities 
are morally indefensible : 


The use of the divining rod [he says] under the belief 
that a stick of a special shape, cut from a particular kind 
of tree or bush will point out hidden treasure, or mines, 
or springs of water is superstitious and sinful. For it is 
certain that there is no natural force which acts in the 
arbitrary manner in which the divining rod is said to act 
under the circumstances.” 


We might, I think, ask ourselves whether it is quite so cer- 
tain that no form of radio-activity can proceed from running 
water or from metallic lodes buried in the bowels of the earth. 
Would not the theologians of a century ago have been justi- 
fied in saying that any claim to take an accurate picture of the 
osseous framework of man’s living body was superstitious 
and evil because it was impossible that any natural force 
could make an impression upon a film through the opaque 
muscular tissues, so long as the epidermis remained intact ? 
It is, however, only fair to mention that Fr. Slater somewhat 
qualifies his pronouncement by adding : 


It is not impossible but that particular individuals may 
be very sensitive to the presence of water or minerals even 
when hidden under the surface of the earth, and perhaps 
the frequent finding of springs by dowsers is partially 
to be explained in this way. Then, by practice and ex- 
perience, a power of detecting the presence of under- 
ground water from the vegetation or other signs on the 


1 “‘Superstition,’’ by Herbert Thurston, S.J., pp. 26—29. This little book 
forms one of the series ‘‘Standpoints,’”’ published by the Centenary Press 
(Geoffrey Bles). 

* Slater, ‘‘Manual of Moral Theology,”’ fifth edition, 1925, Vol. I, p. 143. 
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surface may be developed. There is also, without doubt, 
a great deal of fraud in such matters. Finally, the devil 
may sometimes intervene. 


The majority of the recent text-books of moral theology 
take a less rigorous view than that expounded by Father 
Slater, though there is a rather curious tendency to insist 
that he who uses the instrument should formally disavow any 
intention of invoking diabolical aid. For example, Fr. Priim- 
mer, O.P., remarks that according to the common teaching 
‘it is permissible to employ the divining rod in searching for 
water or lodes of metal, provided that a protestation be made 
against the intervention of the devil.’’ He goes on to say: 
‘the reason is that the bending of the rod may, with some 
probability, be attributed to magnetic or electrical forces, so 
that men of proved integrity sometimes use the divining rod 
for these purposes.’’ On the other hand, he condemns abso- 
lutely any attempt to find lost objects in general by this 
means, ‘‘because there is no natural cause which is capable 
of producing such an effect.’ * 

Historically speaking, there seems to be no satisfactory evi- 
dence of the use of the divining rod for the discovery of either 
springs or minerals earlier than the fifteenth century. Vague 
references to rhabdomancy, or to Aaron’s rod, or the caduceus 
of Mercury are not to the point. It is true that Dr. Jules 
Regnault professed to have found a sculpture in high relief 
representing the Chinese Emperor Yu (between 2205 and 2197 
B.C.) holding a forked instrument in his hand, while an ac- 
companying inscription states, so we are told, ‘“‘Yu, of the 
dynasty of Hsia, was celebrated for his knowledge of bear- 
ings (gisements) and of springs. He detected hidden objects; 
he knew how to regulate the tilling of the soil in accord with 
the varying seasons.’’* But even if we could be certain of 
the decipherment and interpretation, an isolated example of 
this sort tells us nothing of value. As late as the fifteenth 
century of our era only one fragment of evidence seems so 
far to have been produced which points to the employment 
of the divining rod for water-finding. This consists of a 
drawing in a manuscript at Vienna, attributed to the year 
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1D. M. Priimmer, O.P., ‘‘Manuaie Theologiae Moralis,’’ third edition, 
1923, Vol. II, p. 407. One is rather tempted to ask whether it is sinful to 
carry a potato or a stick of sealing-wax in your pocket as a cure for rheu- 
matism. Science would certainly say that there is here no natural cause 
capable of producing such an effect. 
2 See A 


. Pali, ‘La Recherche des Eaux souterraines,’’ 1932, p. 86. 
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1420, or thereabouts, in which two Y-shaped twigs or instru- 
ments are depicted, held in the hands of human figures close 
beside what seems to be a newly constructed well." It is 
probable enough that this may be trusted as a reliable testi- 
mony to a method which had then come into use for the 
discovery of springs, for we know that in the same century 
recourse was had to the divining rod in German mines, then 
the most important in Europe, for the tracing of veins of 
metal ore. For a long time, however, it was only in con- 
nexion with metals that the ‘‘ Wiinschelrute,’’ as the Germans 
called it, enjoyed any great vogue. Luther mentions it in his 
“‘Decem Precepta’’ (1518), where, treating of offenders who 
by their idolatries and profanities sin against the first com- 
mandment, he remarks: ‘‘To this class belong those who 
seek hidden treasures by means of the divining rod’’ (qus 
virga divinitationis occultos quaerunt thesauros). The practice 
seems to have been imported into England for use in the 
Cornish mines in the course of the sixteenth century, but 
even as late as 1646, when Sir Thomas Browne sent to the 
Press his ‘‘Enquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors,’’ he 
says nothing of water-finding. His words are: 


A strange kind of exploration and peculiar way of 
rhabdomancy is that which is used in mineral discoveries : 
that is with a forked hazel commonly called ‘‘Moses’ 
rod,’’ which freely held forth, will stir and play if any 
mine be under it. And though many there are who have 
attempted to make it good, yet, until better information, 
we are of opinion with Agricola’ that in itself it is a fruit- 
less exploration strongly scenting of a pagan origin.’’ * 


The controversy, begun in the sixteenth century, as to the 
rightfulness of using the divining rod, and as to the value of 
the indications it afforded, has lasted ever since. There were 
people who had recourse to it for discovering every kind of 
hidden thing they wanted to trace, from the path of a crimi- 
nal flying from justice to the determination of obliterated 
boundary marks. It was this extravagance which made it 
easy for such assailants as the Oratorian, Pére Lebrun, to 
heap ridicule upon the claims made by the practitioners who 


1 The drawing is reproduced in Klinckowstrém, Me era der Wiinschel- 
rute,’’ 1931, p. 48. The reference in the text is on p. 

This was George Agricola, in his later years a seat Catholic. The 

book referred to, ‘‘De re metallica,’’ was published in 1556, the year after his 


death. 
3 See Sir Thomas Browne’s Works (Bohn’s edition), Vol. II, p. 96. 
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extolled the virtues of ‘‘la baguette.’’ Lebrun’s treatise seems 
to have made an impression upon St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
especially certain alleged cases adduced by the Oratorian in 
which people who had made a protestation that they wished 
to have nothing to do with the Evil One obtained no move- 
ment in their hazel fork, whereas it moved freely with others 
who had made no such protestation.’ One would like to ask 
the many Catholic priests who have met with marked success 
in their use of the divining rod whether before beginning 
they were always careful to repudiate any assistance from an 
unhallowed source. I can only hope that it is not very pro- 
fane to doubt the efficacy of this test. 

It can hardly be matter of surprise that geologists and other 
scientific men who have made geophysics the subject of special 
study, should be disposed to criticize the methods of the 
dowser a little severely, and to cast doubt upon his achieve- 
ments. When Nature, in 1927, published a favourable re- 
view of ‘‘The Divining Rod,’’ a book which Mr. Besterman 
had edited from the materials collected by the late Sir William 
Barrett, F.R.S., Professor Sollas, F.R.S., who is now Presi- 
dent of the Geological Society, took up the matter rather 
warmly in the same journal, refusing to admit that any case 
had been made out for the supposed faculty of the water 
diviner. The controversy was renewed in other quarters, and 
some months later Professor J. W. Gregory read an impor- 
tant paper on the subject at the ‘‘Public Works, Roads and 
Transport Congress’’ held at the Agricultural Hall, Isling- 
ton. It must, I think, be allowed that he reviewed the evi- 
dence patiently, at any rate, so far as regards the tests which 
had, on various occasions, been applied by public bodies, 
and in which the dowsers had been admitted to a fair trial. 
In the contention of Professor Gregory these have always 
failed. He mentions the experiments conducted by Professor 
Wertheimer at Bristol, in 1911,* those of Professor Sollas in 
1883,’ the systematic series of tests at Guildford in 1913,‘ as 
well as the report of Sir John Cadman upon the oil tests in 
Persia in 1925. Spiritualists constantly complain that 


e 

2 See Liguori, ‘‘Theologia Moralis,’’ Book II, Tract. 1, cap. 8, n. 4. 

* For these see the “Journal of the Society of Arts,’’ Vol. 59, 1911, pp. 384— 
391. 
3 A report of these will be found in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the S.P.R.’’, Vol. II, 
pp. 73-78. They took place at Locking in Somerset: The criticism by Mr. 
Pease which follows ought also to be read. 

4 The report may be read in ‘‘The Sanitary Record,’’ Vol. 51, 1913, pp- 
355-8; 391-2; 462-6. 
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scientific experts will not investigate their phenomena, but 
this can hardly be said by the water diviners. Professor 
Gregory also points out that in 1920 the Commission for 
Water Conservation and Irrigation in New South Wales pub- 
lished an account of 152 experimental borings. Of these bor- 
ings fifty-six were made in spots indicated by the divining 
rod with the result that thirty-nine (i.e., about 70 per cent) 
were successful ; but of the ninety-six which were made with- 
out such help eighty-three (t.e., about 87 per cent) were suc- 
cessful. It was accordingly decided that the employment of 
dowsers was an unnecessary expense. Writing to The Times 
a little later (December 2, 1927), Professor Gregory re-af- 
firmed the conclusion he had arrived at. ‘‘In brief,’’ he said, 
“the evidence of all the controlled experimental tests in Eng- 
land of which I know is against water or oil divining.’’ It 
may further be pointed out that although Catholic ecclesi- 
astics figure very prominently among the best known dowsers 
on the Continent, Professor F. Kaisin, of Louvain, published 
not so very long since a strong article in the Revue des Ques- 
tions Scientifiques (January, 1930), in which he declared that 
the proportion of successes achieved by the divining rod was 
very much that which anyone would obtain who, at hap- 
hazard, calls heads or tails on the repeated tossing of a coin. 
M. Kaisin appeals further to a series of tests undertaken at 
Louvain itself, as well as at La Louviére, from none of which 
was it possible, he declares, to draw any conclusion favour- 
able to the supposition of a special faculty in the dowser for 
locating springs, metal objects or underground cavities. 
Discouraging as this scientific verdict may sound to those 
who have heard and put faith in marvellous stories of the water 
diviner’s achievements, the geologists and other sceptics have 
not, by any means, succeeded in discrediting the popular be- 
lief, however much they may be disposed to regard it as a 
vain delusion. In the case of spiritualistic phenomena the at- 
titude of encyclopzdias and other books of reference is not 
apt to err on the credulous side, but the claims of the dowser, 
on the other hand, have nearly always met with sympathetic 
treatment. Take, for example, the ‘‘Encyclopzdia Britan- 
nica,’’ which, both in the 1910 and 1929 editions takes its 
tone from the investigations of the late Sir William Barrett. 
In the later issue we are told that ‘‘a widespread faith exists, 
based on frequent success, in the dowser’s power’’; and the 
explanation is hazarded that ‘“‘like the ‘homing’ instinct of 
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certain birds and animals the dowser’s power lies beneath the 
level of conscious perception, and the forked twig acts as an 
index for some material or other mental disturbance within 
him, which otherwise he could not interpret.’’ So again, in 
France, the ‘‘Larousse du XXéme Siécle’’ (1928) remarks, 
“‘the phenomenon [of the baguette] is undeniable, but the 
results are sometimes very remarkable, sometimes very dis- 
appointing.’’ Let me further add the comment of ‘‘The New 
International Encyclopzdia’’ (New York, 1915) which runs 
thus : 

Many are the possible explanations of this strange 
phenomenon, the facts of which cannot seemingly be dis- 
puted. Even to-day some respectable scientists, Pro- 
fessors Barrett and Janet’ among them, accept these facts. 
Undoubtedly some natural causes will, in time, be dis- 
covered that will throw light on this obscure phe- 
nomenon. 


It is certainly noteworthy that even hostile scientists give 
unmistakable indications that the evidence puzzles them. For 
example, Messrs. Eve and Keys, in their ‘‘Applied Geo- 
physics,’’ * remark : 


As late as 1914, in the U.S.A., Henri Mager’ used 
divining rod and magic pendulum with much jargon on 
radio-activity and electro-magnetism. The writers have 
come across three or four similar cases where bogus ap- 
paratus with a veneer of pseudo-science have deluded 
many credulous and superstitious people. Yet it must 
be admitted that the divining rod is still used by men of 
unquestioned integrity in search for water, frequently 
with marked success. 


Even in the report of the Guildford experiments to which 
Professor Gregory appealed, we find no absolute rejection of 
the divining rod as a mere superstition. The main conclu- 
sion arrived at is thus phrased : 


On comparing the state of facts known to exist, with 


11 must own that I can find little justification for this introduction of 
Pierre Janet’s name. He says, for example, in his ‘‘Automatisme Psycholo- 
gique,”’ 1889, p. 368: “‘Il est probable que, dans quelques campagnes, subsiste 
encore la croyance aux révélations de la baguette divinatoire.’’ But he may 
since then have revised his views. 

2 Cambridge University Press (2nd edition, 1933). 

3 Henri Mager’s larger work ‘‘Les Sourciers,’’ has been translated into 
English from the fourth French edition. It is published by Bell, under the 
title ‘‘The Water Diviners,’’ 1931. 
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the indications given by the diviners, whatever sensitive- 
ness to underground waters may exist in certain persons, 
of which some evidence has been given, it is not suffi- 
ciently definite and trustworthy to be of much practical 
value. Moreover, the lack of agreement with each other 
shows that it is more a matter of personal mentality than 
any influence of the water.’ 


Again, it is certain that recent decisions have allowed the 
expenses of a water diviner to be met from public funds, and 
that a diviner has even been employed in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral to seek for the water channels below the 
foundations. Moreover, the Government of British Columbia 
in 1931, appointed an official—a lady dowser—to find springs 
in certain arid regions where agriculture was much hampered 
by the deficiency of necessary irrigation. The efforts of this 
lady, Miss Evelyn Penrose, seem to have been attended with 
marked success, and she has written an exceedingly interest- 
ing account of her experiences which was published in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for September, 1932. I shall have occasion 
to quote from this article later on. 

What contributes perhaps more than anything else to per- 
suade me that the water diviner’s faculty is not a mere illusion, 
is, first, the conviction of a number of unquestionably honest 
people that the influence which works upon them is entirely 
beyond their control, and secondly, the violence and sudden- 
ness of the movement resulting in the hazel fork, a move- 
ment which immensely impresses the looker-on. If we were 
dependent only upon the evidence of professional dowsers 
who make their living by it, some suspicion of trickery and 
simulation would be inevitable, but the gift, like exceptional 
keenness of eyesight or an ear for music, seems to be dis- 
tributed irregularly and without any reference to education or 
social status. Many ecclesiastics undoubtedly possess it, and 
amongst well-known practical dowsers may be numbered the 
Vicomte de France, Count C. von Klinckowstrém, Baron W. 
von. Rolshausen, Baron R. von Maltzahn and others, whose 
interest in the subject is purely scientific. The descriptions 
given by those who have been eye-witnesses of such experi- 
ments are nearly always impressive. I may recall, for example, 

1] quote this from Professor Gregory’s paper, reprinted in the Smithsonian 
“Annual Report” for 1928, p. 338. May not the divergence in results be due 
to the fact that the indications given by some dowsers are much more power- 


ful and accurately interpreted than those obtained from others who are less 
competent ? 
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the account written here in THE MONTH for October, 1891,’ 
by a Jesuit Father now dead, but at that time well known to 
me. A curious feature observed on that occasion was the 
cessation of the influence when a series of glass salt-cellars 
were produced for the dowser to walk upon. In these new 
conditions we are told that the forked twig which had been 
bent violently upwards so long as he followed the course of 
the subterranean stream, at once returned to the horizontal 
position in which it was originally held. I refer to this be- 
cause a similar experiment seems to have been tried at Fyvie 
Castle, Aberdeenshire, on April 28, 1928. Dr. A. E. M. 
Geddes,’ in a letter published in Nature (September 8, 1928) 
gives an account of the proceedings, in the course of which 
he narrates how— 


another set of observations was carried out with the 
dowser blindfolded. He was made to cross a line which 
he had previously marked out as being a water-course. 
Nobody approached within several yards of him. When 
he passed over the line previously indicated, the exact 
position of which was quite unknown to him, the twig 
moved upwards. As he passed beyond the line, the twig 
immediately fell. 


Dr. Geddes stated, further, that the effect was inhibited 
when the dowser stood on glass, and also when the twig was 
sheathed in rubber tubing. The power, which under ex- 
ceptional conditions, moves the rod with great violence, is 
attested both by the water finders themselves and by on- 
lookers. Miss Evelyn Penrose, the lady officially appointed, 
as mentioned above, to locate the underground flow of 
springs in British Columbia, says of her father, living in 
Cornwall, who also possessed the gift : 


Although he was a very strong man, I have seen the 
rod turn in his hands with such violence as to skin the 
bark off itself, but nothing he could do would stop the 
turning. I am not strong enough to hold the rod so that 
the bark is skinned off it; so it skins the bark off my 
hands instead. My hands used to be my great trouble. 
They first used to blister, and then the rod tore off the 
blisters until my hands became open sores. 


The same writer also describes other rather unpleasant 


1 “A Modern Diviner,”” pp. 190—195. 
2 Dr. Geddes is a scientist and the author of a treatise on Meteorology. 
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physical experiences which were sometimes associated with 
her dowsing operations, and it is interesting to note that 
Baron von Rolshausen, from a booklet of his published in 
Germany (1931),’ at the time that Miss Penrose was working 
in British Columbia, seems to have been subject to similar 
sensations. The lady dowser, to quote her own words, com- 
plains that ‘“‘when finding large quantities of water, and more 
especially when finding oil or minerals, I have been seized 
with violent physical sickness which I have finally had to call 
in a doctor to stop.’’ Miss Penrose, in her article, gives the 
reader the impression of a well-educated, candid and cour- 
ageous explorer in regions where life was very rough. Speak- 
ing of her experiences in oil prospecting, she says further : 


The first indication I get of oil is a violent stab through 
the soles of my feet like a red-hot knife; when over the 
oil itself the action of the rod is so violent that I am 
turned and twisted about like a doll on the end of a piece 
of string and can hardly keep my feet. On the strongest 
dome of the main oil-field the shock from the oil was so 
great that I just crumpled up and collapsed, being un- 
able to open my left hand or straighten my left side, for 
what seemed a long time, although it was probably only 
minutes, if not seconds. 


But of all the evidence which has come my way bearing 
upon water-finding none seems to me to be more worthy of 
attention than that collected by Count von Klinckowstrém in 
his book published in 1931, in collaboration with Baron von 
Maltzahn.* Anyone who knows Count Klinckowstrém’s con- 
tributions to psychic research, notably in the treatise ‘‘Der 
Physikalische Mediumismus,”’ will be aware of his extremely 
sceptical attitude in dealing with the physical phenomena of 
Spiritualism. But, in the ‘‘Handbuch”’ just referred to, and 
of quite recent date, we learn that the Count is himself a 
dowser, and that he is a leading figure in a German society, 
Verband zur Klarung der Wiinschelrutenfrage, formed to 
investigate the problems of the divining rod. Of the reality 
of such a faculty he is entirely convinced, and he supplies a 
large collection (illustrated with many plans) of examples in 
which marked success has attended the operations conducted 

1 “Die Wiinschelrute,’’ p. 43. Mager, “‘Water divining,’ pp. 31—32, also 
reports similar experiences of the famous dowser Barthélemy Bléton. 


2 “*Handbuch der Wiinschelrute; Geschichte, Wissenschaft, Anwendung,”’ 
by Graf Carl von Klinckowstrém and Freiheer von Maltzahn. Miinchen, 1931. 
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both by professionals and amateurs. He has not confined 
his attention to water, but includes in his scheme the pros- 
pecting for metals, oil, etc. While admitting that the re- 
sults are not always at present satisfactory, he holds that want 
of preparation, and lack of intelligence are mainly responsible 
for the seeming failures. In any case, the collection of cases 
brought together in the book is extremely impressive,’ 
though it is impossible to give details in the space at my dis- 
posal. One curious suggestion, made in the little book of 
Baron von Rolshausen, may conceivably help to explain the 
failure of the dowser on some occasions to obtain exact re. 
sults. He avers that there are people so ‘‘antimagnetisch’’— 
he possibly means only so violently sceptical—that their in- 
fluence prevails over the power of the dowser, so that the lat- 
ter obtains no impressions at all. The Baron declares that he 
has himself experienced this, though it happens but rarely.’ 
It is clear that such an explanation of failure can only be en- 
tertained with extreme caution, but there does seem to be some 
evidence that the psychic faculties of the medium are subject 
to similar inhibitions, and we have no positive grounds for 
rejecting the idea that the sensitiveness of the medium and 
the dowser may be, in their nature, closely akin. 

I have spoken in the title of this paper of ‘‘the implica- 
tions’ of the diviner’s faculty. What was mainly in my 
mind when using such a word was the lesson brought home 
to us by our inability to determine anything regarding these 
mysterious powers. Their nature, their cause, their range of 
application, indeed their very existence, are all matters in 
dispute. We have already seen that the use of the divining 
rod has generally, in past years, been regarded by enlightened 
theologians and by men of science as a mere superstition. But 
now, after experimental trials have lasted for more than four 
centuries without adequate result, this simple instrument, 
though its virtue is still contested, has come again to be looked 
upon with favour, even among men who are critical of all 
other abnormal phenomena. Not least among the curious 
features in this history is the discovery that the original 
forked twig of hazel or willow is not an indispensable ele- 


1 See especially pp. 149—193. It is regrettable that in the plans, etc., the 
photographs are so reduced that it is very difficult for failing eyesight to 
make much use of them. A very striking case is one recorded in Klinckows- 
trém’s earlier publication ‘‘Die Wiinschelrute als Wissenschaftliches Problem” 
(pp. 13—14), concerning the finding of water for A. Senking’s cooking-stove 
manufactory in Hildesheim. 

® Rolshausen, ‘‘Die Wiinschelrute,”’ p. 44. 
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ment in the dowser’s equipment. A great number of the most 
skilled practitioners, both professionals and amateurs, now 
use a pendulum. Two pieces of whalebone spliced together 
at one extremity are also much in favour, while some prefer 
a bit of steel clock-spring or a piece of twisted iron, and others 
find that they can get quite good results without any instru- 
ment at all, using only their hands. One further peculiarity 
in the case should not be overlooked. Diabolic intervention, 
which has been invoked to solve so many difficulties when 
unusual phenomena occur, is hardly to be thought of here. In 
tracking criminals, revealing buried treasures or discovering 
imaginary boundary marks, the devil might be supposed to 
take a hand; but the business of locating a spring or a lode 
of metal ore seems too commonplace to call for such an ex- 
planation. 

The devil being excluded, three theories affording a natural 
explanation have all found supporters. The first is that the 
rod responds to some physical stimulus exerted by the water 
or the metal and allied to radio-activity. According to the 
second, the movement of the rod is due to the unconscious 
action of the diviner resulting from a sort of clairvoyance. 
This has the merit of putting all the findings, whether the 
subject of the quest be water, oil, minerals, etc., upon a com- 
mon basis. The reaction always takes the same form, though 
the diviner’s thought in one case is centred on springs, in 
other cases on metal, oil, coal, dead bodies and, in fact, on 
anything that has to be found. Thirdly, it is maintained by 
some that the diviner subconsciously moves the rod owing to 
his subtle perception of the bystanders’ belief that he is 
getting ‘‘warm,’’ or to his own recognition of favourable in- 
dications in the geological features of the spot. 

To discuss these conflicting explanations would take us too 
far. The point upon which I would wish to lay stress is the 
recognition that we are still confronted by many psychic mys- 
teries which we are not in a position to solve. I have been 
reproached in connexion with Spiritualism and other such 
matters, with only collecting facts and offering no explana- 
tions. But past generations, as it seems to me, have been 
far too precipitate in drawing conclusions which they believed 
to be final and treated as irreversible. If we are wise, we 
shall at least avoid that error. The only remedy is—patience. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE article entitled ‘‘Spiritualism for the Masses,’’ published 

here a month ago, has raised something like a storm in the 
columns of Psychic News. A leader of imposing length, signed 
‘*M.B.’’—Maurice Barbanell is the name of the editor—appeared 
in the issue of that journal for October 13th under the heading 
‘*Roman Catholic Priest Bares His Teeth; Can Father Thurston 
defend his Press Advertisements?’’ Moreover, there have been 
several other repercussions in the same and subsequent numbers 
of this Spiritualist newspaper. Let us note incidentally that our 
comments * upon a previous manifesto in Psychic News, which, 
bearing the title ‘‘Rome wants to burn us,’’ had resuscitated a 
malicious anti-clerical lampoon of the Barcelona Socialist Press, 
have been entirely ignored. There has been neither withdrawal 
nor any attempt at justification. Those who have read the ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneum’’ in question will readily understand why. 

But we are concerned now with Mr. Barbanell’s more recent 
attack. It has been provoked by our statement that ‘‘the rank 
and file of the Spiritualist battalions are for the most part silly 
people, the majority of them ill-educated and absolutely devoid 
of the critical faculty.’’ The editor’s rejoinder takes the form of a 
Tu quoque, a method of argument which logically leaves much to 
be desired, but which has often the great convenience of diverting 
the discussion to an entirely different issue. Making a selection 
from the advertisements he has found in The Catholic Times and 
The Universe, Mr. Barbanell copies several of these at length, 
satirically asking his readers to judge ‘‘how educated and critical 
Roman Catholics must be.’’ After that he quotes a long extract 
from the more lurid pages of ‘‘Hell open to Christians,’’ an Italian 
work of the seventeenth century which was translated into English 
a great number of years ago, and asks again ‘‘Does Father Thurs- 
ton regard this as critical and educated?’’ To which we might 
well retort: Does Mr. Barbanell, then, consider that the words 
of the Gospels prove Our Lord Himself to have been uncritical and 
uneducated? He spoke with reiteration of ‘‘the hell of unquench- 
able fire where their worm dieth not and the fire is not extin- 
guished,’’ of the ‘‘furnace of fire where there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth,’’ of the souls who should ‘‘everyone be salted 
with fire,’’ of the rich man who begged the relief of a few drops 


2 See THE Montu, October, 1934, pp. 352—355- 
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of water ‘‘for I am tormented in this flame,’’ and so forth. Finally 
our opponent, after assuring his readers that ‘‘nearly every 
notorious gangster in Chicago is a Roman Catholic,’’ ends his 
article triumphantly upon the note : ‘‘How dare’ a Church with its 
long record of tortures, inquisitions and burnings presume to 
criticize Spiritualism?’’ As who should say, How dare a man 
whose grandfather was a convict presume to tell me that my piano 
is out of tune? The logic is not convincing. 

To come back to the ‘‘Press Advertisements’? made prominent 
in the heading of this screed, it is plain enough to anyone who 
understands Catholic teaching that most of the specimens which 
our critic affects to gibbet are quite innocent of offence. He 
remarks for example : 


You can be sure of a ‘‘good death,’’ says this one: 

‘St. Vincent’s Hospice for The Dying (Men and Women), 
23, Broad Green Road, Old Swan, Liverpool. 

“If you wish to die a good death, help the poor to die in 
comfort. Donations and gifts gratefully acknowledged by 
Sister Superior.’’ 


But surely no one will for a moment imagine that because he 
sends a donation to this charity he can make certain of a good 
death. Our Lord says (Matt. vi, 14): ‘‘If you will forgive men 
their offences, your heavenly Father will forgive you also your 
offences.’? On Mr. Barbanell’s principles this would be an inviol- 
able pledge of salvation. A man, however, who has put away 
resentment from his heart, is not therefore left free to break all 
the other commandments. Again, though most of the begging 
appeals in these advertisements promise the offering of Masses and 
prayers in return for donations, the principle is quite sound in 
itself. It is right that the recipients of charity should become the 
bedesmen of those who come to their aid. On the other hand, we 
may frankly admit that the terms which are sometimes used in 
these efforts to awaken a generous response do not seem to us free 
from objection. They may be read by people who are not of our 
Faith, and who, taking very literally the words before them, are 
repelled by what they interpret as thinly-veiled simony. Mr. Bar- 
banell prints in heavy type the cross heading MrracuLous SHRINE, 
and in the advertisement which he then quotes we read: ‘‘Your 
sealed intentions I forward each week to be laid on the Miraculous 
Shrine (at St. Anne d’Auray, Brittany) during the Tuesday Mass.”’ 
Is it wonderful that this seems to him to suggest the hope of a 
miraculous response to the contributions solicited for the building 
of a Catholic school? So again the following announcement, which 
appears week after week in one of our Catholic journals, is repro- 
duced by Psychic News in italics : 


“The Gift Picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour which 
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is sent to Donors or their Nominees has touched the original 
miraculous picture in Sant Alfonso, Rome, and is posted as 
soon as possible after the names have been inscribed in the 
Golden Book,”’ 


Thereupon the question is asked : ‘‘Does Father Thurston think 
there is any magical charm in a ‘gift picture of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Succour,’ which is sent to donors because this gift once 
‘touched the original miraculous picture of Sant Alfonso in 
Rome’?’’ The answer can only be that no one thinks anything of 
the sort; but we may at the same time regret the use of terms 
which are liable to suggest this misconception. 

However this may be, there is one redeeming feature in the 
advertisements which our critic treats as so pitiably benighted, 
They are all of them published in the cause of charity or for the 
building of churches and schools. The element of personal gain 
is hardly in question, and this we may note contrasts pointedly 
with the advertising columns of the Spiritualist journals where 
each centre or ‘‘church’’ gives prominence to the names of the 
mediums associated with it. There are swarms of these claimants 
eager to take fees for exercising their psychic powers, and yet the 
rarity of the really satisfactory medium is a constant complaint of 
experienced researchers. Sundry items in this propaganda are 
not without their interest. 

In The Two Worlds we learn from an announcement in pro- 
minent Clarendon type that ‘‘As private sittings render Mediums 
open to prosecution, advertisements for these cannot be accepted.”’ 
However, as this newspaper claims to be ‘‘the best Advertising 
Medium among Spiritualists,’’ prominent psychics on the look-out 
for clients seem somehow to be able to get round this limitation 
and announce the hours when they may be consulted. Their adver- 
tisements take this form : ‘‘Horace Leaf, daily, Monday to Friday 
10.30 to 1 and 2.30 to 5.30, or by appointment.’’ ‘‘Fraunces 
Daunton holds Circles for psychometry . . . At home daily (Mon- 
days excepted). Hours 2 to 6’’; and so on ad infinitum. In the 
same journal we also meet things like this— 


CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. Two separate Clairvoyance and 
Phrenology businesses for sale. Established twenty-eight 
years. Owner retiring. Well situated in large south-west 
seaside town. Bargain, £150 the two. Very low rent. 


We wonder what a ‘‘clairvoyance business”’ is like. The phrase 
seems to suggest something distinctly commercial. 

Again in Psychic News we may find not less interesting an- 
nouncements. For example, the following— 


Are you trying for the Direct Voice? A Psychaloid Trum- 
pet will halve the difficulty! Exceptional magnetic qualities 
of the Psychaloid ensure success. Prove this by rubbing 
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trumpet with your hand, when it will pick up pieces of paper, 
etc. Many letters of appreciation. Customer writes : ‘‘Have 
sat seven years—trumpet never levitated. First night we 
used your trumpet it was levitated across room in red light.’’ 
Plain, 5s. 6d. Luminous, 7s. 6d. 

Or this— 

KILNASCRENE Spectacles! After looking through these, 
nine persons out of every ten can see the Human Aura! Truly 
scientific method of becoming clairvoyant! With instructions, 
price 10s. Instructive book, ‘‘Human Aura and How to See 
It,’’ price 74d. 

There are, of course, innumerable notices of trance addresses, 
developing circles, psycho-therapeutics, clairvoyance demonstra- 
tions, psychometry consultations, etc.; and these very naturally 
are not gratuitous. At the Grotrian Hall, where Mr. Horace Leaf 
is announced as ‘‘ Demonstrator and Instructor,’’ we have a definite 
tariff, though we are not told what is to be paid for private inter- 
views. The more material part of the advertisement reads thus : 


Private Interviews Daily—10.30 a.m. 
5-30 p.m. or by appointment. 
Tuesdays, 8—Open developing Circle, 2s. 
Wednesdays, 3 p.m.—Psychometry, 2s. 
Every Friday, 3 p.m.—Clairvoyance Séance (Trance), 3s. 6d. 


Individual mediums are, of course, everywhere cried up in these 
advertisements. At one time it is Mrs. Estelle Roberts and her 
control ‘‘Red Cloud,’’ at another Mrs. Meurig Morris and 
‘‘Power,’’ at another ‘‘Zodiac’’; and all of them no doubt are 
making handsome incomes. But at present the most fancied per- 
former seems to be ‘‘Moon Trail.’’ From an announcement in- 
serted in Psychic News for October 20th we learn that ‘‘from out 
the present number of trance speakers claiming to have a message 
Moon Trail emerges the supreme orator,’’ and the exhortation is 
added ‘‘Book Now and secure your seat. Seats numbered and 
reserved, 2s.’’ This is a less sum than one would have to pay to 
hear in comfort a celebrated singer or pianist, but the means 
adopted to secure a full house do not seem to be very different. 

H.T. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE EAST. 

F we seek a proof of the influence of Western thought on the 

Indian mind, and especially on Indian philosophy, we could 
scarcely find one more clearly established than in a volume on 
Hindu Mysticism recently published. Only a few years ago Hindu 
philosophy held itself supremely aloof from Western thought ; al- 

1 Hindu Mysticism according to the Upanisads. By Mahendranath Sircar. 
London: Kegan Paul. Pp. ix, 344. Price, 15s. 

VOL. CLXIV. DD 
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most despising it as not philosophical at all; even Western 
scholars were content merely to translate Eastern books, leaving 
them, for the most part, to speak for themselves. Of late, especi- 
ally since the first works of Rabindranath Tagore set the example, 
Indian thinkers have attempted to express themselves in Western 
terms; on the other hand, Western translators, in their effort to 
bring East and West together, have tended so to colour their ver- 
sions as to read into Eastern wort ot what they actually con- 
tain, but what a sympathetic Western mind may interpret them 
to mean. The intention is good, the results are often very beauti- 
ful to read ; but a student of the original may often wonder whether 
its author quite intended to write what is put in his mouth. 

In the volume before us the example is of the other kind; the 
author is concerned to read his philosophy in the light of, and in 
contrast or comparison with, philosophers of quite other schools 
than his own. Not only Plato, for with him Hindu philosophy 
has some affinity, but such authors as Kant, Spinoza, Hegel, 
Bradley, Bergson, even Miss Evelyn Underhill and Mr. Joad are 
brought into requisition; curious commentators, one is tempted 
to say at once, of any Hindu sacred book. And yet the author 
seems to be saying to himself all the time, if the philosophy of 
the East is to be made intelligible to the West, it must be ex- 
pressed in terms used by such as these; so he sets himself to 
translate, not merely the words of the Upanisads, but the thought 
he reads in them after he has first read the thought of philosophers 
of the West. Consciously or unconsciously, the work is an at- 
tempted synthesis. 

Does it succeed? A hint of an answer may be found in the 
very title of the book. It is called Hindu Mysticism, yet through- 
out the work there is very little which a Western would include 
under that title. He would prefer to call it, partly Hindu Meta- 
physics, partly Hindu Cosmology, partly Hindu Natural Theo- 
logy; except in so far as the mind dwells on some element of 
these there is little of prayer in the book, still less even of those 
expressions of the divine which one finds in almost all Eastern 
contemplation. In other words, at the very outset the author is 
subconscious of that fundamental difference which separates East 
from West, and makes it difficult for them to understand one an- 
other; that is, the very idea of philosophy itself. The Western 
mind builds its philosophy on reason, the Eastern on intuition. 
The Western looks for definitions, the Eastern considers defini- 
tions to be mere trammels on the brain. The Western puts his 
theory in the shape of a clear-cut thesis; the Eastern delights in 
framing sentences that need endless and perhaps varied interpre- 
tation. The Hindu sees, he does not argue; he endeavours to 
free himself from the bondage of this world that he may rise to 
another. The Western keeps himself on this earth; by his reason 
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he tries to reach to the beyond, but always he interprets it in the 
language of the present. The two meet at an idea, even at a 
word; the Hindu expresses that idea in terms which he calls 
mysticism, the Western calls it philosophy. 

Take, for example, the following, as typical a passage as any 
in the book, for in the end the meeting-point of East and West is 
in their interpretation of creation, time and space : 


The objective time is distinct from succession units, and 
is, in fact, the cause of these units. The succession supposes 
a flow, which in itself is undivided, and this self-creative flow 
is time in the objective sense. The divisions of past, pre- 
sent and future impress the intellect, but the division is not 
real in the self-expressive effort, which is one eternal dura- 
tion. It is the Aksanda Kala, which is eternally self-produc- 
ing continuity. Time is represented as a form of expression 
of reality. The other form is space. Space and time are 
generally thus used in the sense of forms of expression. But 
time in reality is not merely form. It is the shaping, mould- 
ing force. Time is creative.’ 


The student will recognize here something closely akin to 
Plato’s real universals, but it is philosophy, not mysticism, in any 
Western sense. To elucidate that passage, to distinguish its 
truth from its fallacy, might at last bring East and West to grips; 
but as it stands it marks, not a point where the two come together, 
but a point where they part. But this is, perhaps, the value of 
the work before us. The author has made an honest attempt to 
expose the Hindu mind in Western terms, whether we call it philo- 
sophy or mysticism; it is for the Western philosopher to respond 
from his side. One thing at least seems clear, a thing which has 
become increasingly evident in recent years. If the Hindu is to 
be won to Western thought, if he is to be ‘‘converted,’’ he must 
be met on his own ground. The attempt is being made by Catho- 
lic philosophers in Calcutta to-day ; we commend the author of this 
book to the editors of the Light of the East, and of the New 


Review. 
+H A.G. 





THE CATHOLICISM OF R. S. HAWKER. 
HE subject of Hawker’s conversion was very honourably 
treated by his friend and follower, Dr. F, G. Lee, of Lambeth, 
who in so many ways resembled him, above all, in his reception 
into the Church at the end of his life. Dr. Lee gives abundant 
evidence in his ‘‘Memoir’’ of Hawker (1876) from Hawker’s own 
letters and utterances, that his faith in the Church of England had 


1 Hindu Mysticism according to the Upanisads, p. 141. 
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been severely shaken, long before it finally collapsed; notably by 
two things—the question of the doubtful baptism of Dr. Tait, 
Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, and a closer study of the 
words and works of the Reformers. Dr. Lee bears witness that 
‘the fact that direct and undoubted evidence has not, as yet, been 
discovered of William Barlow’s consecration, coupled with the 
doubt which will possibly always last in some minds, as to 
Barlow’s intention’ in consecrating Matthew Parker, troubled 
him sorely.’’ 

About March, 1874, Hawker had written to him: ‘‘Another 
question which I cannot get answered is this—-‘Why, when our 
dear old Church possessed forms for Ordination and Consecration, 
which were universally regarded as valid (and this without an ex- 
ception), should other forms have been substituted for them, which 
have been questioned ever since the dark days of change? Did 
the restoration and improvements of 1662 come a century too 
late?’’ Hawker’s clear mind thus went straight to the heart of 
the question of validity. Again he wrote: ‘‘A National Church 
(acting) apart from foreign Catholics, has never been able to 
retain its own flock, let alone the folding of others’’ (p. 151). 

Dr. Lee will convince any reader, open to conviction, of the 
perfect good faith of Hawker, who, like Newman, had seen the 
step he might be called upon to take several years (but not so 
many in the later case) before the call became imperative and clear, 
and was evidently ready, should that call come, to take it at all 
costs. 

In 1865, on the death of Cardinal Wiseman, Hawker wrote of 
him his ‘‘Ichabod,’’ beginning : 

Hush, for a star is swallowed up in night! 
A noble name has set along the sea, 


An eye that flashed with Heaven, no more is bright : 
The brow that ruled the Islands, where is he? 


In the same poem the dead Cardinal’s fruitful lectures on the 
connexion between Science and Revealed Religion are thus al- 
luded to : 


He, when the Sage’s soul with doubt was riven, 
Smote the dull dreamers with the Prophet-rod ; 
He call’d on Earth and Sea to chaunt of Heaven, 
And made the stars rehearse the truth of God! 


The ‘‘Papal Aggression’’ outcry of 1851 is thus touched upon: 


Yea! when the demons quelled the bold and brave, 
And roused the nations with their fiendish mock, 
Unmoved he met the Gadarenes, and gave 

A lordly echo from The Eternal Rock! 


1 Now authoritatively declared, by Leo XIII, to have been heretical, owing 
to the deliberate choice of an inadequate ‘‘form.”’ 
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Finally : 
we only understand 
He bears an English Heart before God’s Throne; 
In Heaven, he yearns o’er this his chosen Land; 
His zeal—his vows—his prayers—are yet our own. 


No Catholic could have written more truly, few more poetically. 
The year before had appeared his ‘‘Quest of the Sangraal,’’ for 
which Dr. Lee most justly claims that ‘‘deep Catholic instincts 
are apparent on every page’’ (p. 86). It will one day, we are 
sure, be counted among the greatest treasures of English poetry. 

Perhaps the surest token of the coming change was Hawker’s 
beautiful poem on Manning’s elevation to the Cardinalate which 
acknowledges where true continuity with the past has always 
lain. 

Shout, happy England, for the sceptred Hand, 
The rod of Aaron ’mid the barren stems; 


The Throne of Rock amid a quivering land, 
The brow to sway a thousand diadems! 


A prince shall reign from the Great Gregory’s line, 
A Prelate wield Augustine’s mighty name; 

They live and breathe again, as though their shrine 
Gave back the buried Saints to life and fame. 


The most valuable Life is that by his son-in-law, C. E. Byles 
(1905), who testifies there, and has again lately testified in the 
Times (September, 1934) his conviction that Hawker’s mind had 
long been tending to the Catholic Church, and that his wife most 
correctly interpreted his wishes in sending for a Catholic priest. 

In ‘‘Stones broken from the Rocks’’ (1923), a selection made by 
Mr. Byles from Hawker’s daybooks, we find, as early as 1847, 
a remarkable reverence for the Papacy, with but a few reversions 
to prejudice. It is worth noting that contemporary English Catho- 
lics, such as the saintly Challoner, were very severe upon the prac- 
tical effects of the Methodist movement, and this severity is shared 
in double measure by Hawker, whose vehemence may serve per- 
haps to redress the balance. The following passage also presents an 
appreciation of the distributist philosophy which Hawker clearly 
held long years before it took a name. 


John Wesley years ago corrupted and degraded the Cornish 
character ; found them wrestlers ; caused them to change their 
sins, and called it ‘‘conversion.’’ With my last breath I pro- 
test that the man Wesley corrupted and depraved, instead of 
improving, the West of England; indeed all the land. He 
found the miners and fishermen an upstanding, rollicking, 
courageous people : he left them a down-looking, lying, selfish- 
hearted throng. I maintain that he did not effect a single 
moral change. It is not ‘‘conversion’’ to effect a change of 
sins. The vices of the body are not, after all, bad as they 
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are, so hateful as the sins of the mind. These latter the 
Demon prefers and practises. He cannot be sensual, though 
he tempts men thereto; and even herein Wesleyans about 
here are secret dram-drinkers too often, and their lust is 
cruel, deadly. Look at the statistics of Wesleyan regions; 
seduction and infanticide, are the badges of the Meeting- 
house throughout the Land. . . I undertake to prove that 
Methodism is the mother of the brothel, and the throttling- 
cord of modern England.’’ * 


The more one reads and learns of Robert Stephen Hawker, the 
more clearly emerges the figure of one whose ‘‘soul was like a star, 
and dwelt apart’’; whose whole life displayed a firm and adoring 
belief in the Christian revelation; who was a fearless champion 
of the poor and oppressed ; a faithful seer whose insight made him 
something of a prophet; a diligent lonely scholar who assuredly 
fled from the press and dwelt with soothfastness; a sacred bard 
whose verse is at once eminently virile and eminently refined as well 
as truly sublime; a true patriot, and therefore the very opposite 
of the noisy jingo who commonly usurps that name ; a nobly faith- 
ful pastor, according to his lights, to all in his charge; a devout 
and utterly sincere searcher after Truth, ready to embrace it at 
any and every sacrifice. In him we seem to find once more that 
“rarest union’’ according to Cowley, of ‘‘poet and saint,’’ who, 
although only at the end reaching the visible unity of the Church, 
had assuredly been from the outset a man of goodwill, a faithful 
soldier of Christ, a light amid dark places and dark years. In con- 
clusion let me recall the noblest tribute yet brought to Hawker 
of Morwenstow, the work of another convert poet, whom this 
generation has also well-nigh forgotten, Lionel Johnson : 


Ah, not the Chaunt alone was thine; thine too the Quest! 
And at the last Sangraal of the Paschal Christ 

Flashed down its fair red Glory, to those dying eyes; 
They closed in death, and opened on the Victim’s Breast. 
Now, while they look forever on the Sacrificed, 
Remember, how thine ancient race in twilight lies! 


To-day, ‘‘Far on the Western marge, thy passionate Cornish 
land,’’ Catholic bells at long intervals (but shorter than in Hawker’s 
day) utter their tones of praise and warning like the Bells of the 
tower of Bottreux, bidding the ancient race return to the Fold, 
urging them to ‘‘come to thy God in time.’’ One word more may 
be added, as we think of his happy ending. The author of that 
mystic hymn to Our Blessed Lady, ‘‘Aishah Shechinah,’’ died as 
her Mass was ending in her cathedral of Plymouth on the Feast of 
her Assumption in 1875. 

H. E. G. ROPE. 


1 F. G. Lee, “Memoir of R. S. Hawker,” 1876, pp. 48—49. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: Sept. 22, 1934. What the Bolsheviks fear most, by 
John La Farge, S.J. [A vindication of the core of spirituality 
in Orthodoxy, which the Soviets are trying to destroy. | 

BiackFriaRs: Oct., 1934. Spain, To-day and To-morrow, by 
H. Mufioz, O.P. [An exposition, by a resident, of Spanish reli- 
gious matters. ] 

CatHotic Wortp: Oct., 1934. Salesmen of Mars. [Editorial 
indictment of the criminal Arms-Trading revealed in the U.S.A. 
Senate-Commission. | 

CurisTiAN DemocraT: Oct., 1934. Social Reason and Political 
Unreason, by J. Leycester King, S.J. [Shows how repudiation 
of human freedom underlies the vicious systems of Bolshevism, 
Hitlerism, etc. ] 

Ciercy Review : Oct., 1934. A Heretic Avoid, by E. J. Mahoney, 
D.D. [Indicates clearly the ethics of participation in heretical 
worship. | 

CoMMONWEAL : Oct. 5, 1934. These Days in Spain, by James A. 
Magner. [A clear account of party divisions preceding the last 
uprising. | 

DocuMENTATION CATHOLIQUE: Oct. 6, 13, 1934. ‘‘Home Re- 
union’’ ; 1930—1934. [A useful summary of events, declarations 
and documents, connected with reunion between Anglicans and 
Nonconformists. | 

EccLesiasTicaL Review: Oct., 1934. Legal Status of Steriliza- 
tion Laws in America, by John B. Gest. [Partly historical, 
partly doctrinal, declaration of present conditions of Sterilization 
in the States. ] 

Erupes : Oct. 5, 1934. Les Soviets 4 Genéve et la Moralité Inter- 
nationale, by Y. de la Briére. [Of the two evils—admission to 
L. of N., or rejection, of Russia—not yet clear which is the 
greater. | 

HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL REVIEW: Oct., 1934. Father Connell’s 
Ideas of Hell, by J. A. O’Brien, Ph.D. [Shows how easily 
revelation on this subject may be misinterpreted. | 

Irish _EcciesiastTicaL Recorp: Oct., 1934. The Philosophy of 
Bergson, by P. McEvoy, S.J. [A keen but sympathetic analysis 
of Bergsonian principles of knowledge. | 

Ir1sH MONTHLY: Oct., 1934. Changing China, by T. F. Ryan, 
S.J. [A hopeful description of the great Republic by a careful 
observer. | 

Stupigs : Sept., 1934. Social Work in Holland, by Virginia M. 
Crawford. [A very informative and cheering account of the 
activities, civic and religious, of Dutch Catholics. ] 

TaBLeT:: Sept: 29, 1934. [Full text of M. Motta’s great speech 
at Geneva against admitting Russia to the L. of N.] 








REVIEWS 


1—THE REJECTION OF THE CHOSEN RACE ’* 


HERE is a problem which Jews and Christians should face 

and strive to solve on scientific lines : were the Jews cast off 
and, if so, to what extent? The author of this able treatise has 
worked manfully with a view to settling this point once and for all. 
He has, as the bibliography attests, spared himself no labour, and 
has presented the results of this labor improbus in a form which, 
although it demands the closest attention, is interesting through- 
out. The thoroughness of the treatment deserves the highest 
praise. The issue is narrowed down to one essential point, every 
difficulty is met with scrupulous honesty, and when the conclu- 
sion is reached, one feels that it has the certainty that attaches 
to the result arrived at after years of patient experimenting by 
some eminent scientist to whom truth is the sole object to be 
attained. 

He takes the Mosaic Covenant as that which is crucial to the 
inquiry. The other covenants were personal, but that made be- 
tween God and the Israelites on their way to the Promised Land 
was national in the strictest sense of the word. If the Jews as a 
people failed to keep their side of the compact, then the ‘‘berith’’ 
(covenant) was made void and of no effect. The Prophets are 
called as witnesses, their testimony sifted with the minutest care, 
and at last, after a masterly summing up, the verdict is delivered. 
The Covenant idea—a speciality in the religious literature of 
Israel—is carefully analysed and the reasons why the Prophets 
do not more frequently and explicitly allude to it frankly con- 
sidered. But meagre though the direct references to Sinai may 
be, a close study of the classic texts from Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Zachariah and Ezechiel, leave no doubt that the main 
body of the Prophets denounced Israel for having broken their 
side of the Sinaitic pact. The rupture was gradual, and, accord- 
ing to the words of Our Lord—Luke xvi, 16—the Old Covenant 
lingered on until John the Baptist ushered in the Kingdom of God. 

Note, by the way, that it is inaccurate to speak of the Old 
Testament; it should be the Old Covenant: there is a special 
reason why the title of ‘‘Testament’’ is given to the New. 

Happily, it is true that a glorious ‘‘Remnant’’ passed from the 
Old to the New, preserving the continuity of God’s design; but 
the nation as a moral unit refused the ‘‘chesed’’ (loving service) 

1 Notes on the Covenant. A Study in the Theology of the Prophets. By 


William L. Newton, M.A. Cleveland, Ohio: Seminary Press. Pp. xx, 234. 
Price not given. 
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due to Jehovah, forfeited the promises made to Moses, and ceased 
to be the Chosen People. The Charter was, ‘‘Hear my voice and 
be my people.’’ For the most part they did not hearken to that 
voice. The verdict seems inescapable. 

The faults to be found are trivial. Some words used here and 
there look strange to an English eye, e.g., contrahent, obligate, 
exulants, provocatrix. ‘‘Convert to your God’’ is not a happy 
translation. The use of the word ‘‘Rest,’’ even in inverted com- 
mas (p. 182), is no improvement on Remnant or Remainder. The 
writer has a fancy for the word ‘‘malfeasance’’ which will prob- 
ably not be shared by the average reader. A more serious slip 
is to translate ‘‘berith olam’’ (p. 6, note) as ‘‘covenant of peace.’’ 

With these few suggestions for improvements in the second 
edition, we commend unreservedly this most scholarly treatment 
of a difficult subject. One hopes he may write another disserta- 
tion on the other covenants, explaining St. Paul’s attitude to the 
subject as evidenced in the Epistle to the Romans, developing the 
distinction between an absolute and a conditional covenant. It 
would deserve a warm welcome. 





A.F.D. 


2—VON HUGEL ONCE MORE ' 


HERE is much significance in the mere title which Mr. 

Hazard Dakin gives to his study of Baron von Higel; for 
while in matter of fact he makes an attempt to outline the Baron’s 
whole philosophy of life, he is compelled in the end to acknowledge 
that that philosophy, for good or for evil, is wholly dominated by 
his deep faith in, and devotion to, the supernatural. Von Higel 
belonged to no philosophic school ; he was dominated by no special 
philosophic training; when Mr. Dakin calls him a ‘‘critical 
realist,’’ he speaks more descriptively than as putting the Baron 
into any category; one might say that he finds him a ‘‘realist’’ 
first and a ‘‘critic’’ afterwards, in that, for the most part, he 
uses his philosophy, such as it is, to confirm or examine what is 
already known. But this is only to! say that the Baron was by 
nature a theologian first, and a philosopher afterwards; religion, 
for the Baron, was the one thing that mattered, and ‘‘Religion, 
for von Hiigel, meant the adoration of God, who, he believed, is 
the source of all truth, value, and reality’’ (p. 39). 

Such was the source of the Baron’s realism ; and when the ulti- 
mate goal is reached it is remarkable how well he was in har- 
mony with essentials. As he advanced in life, more and more 
did this appear; as if his more mature knowledge, and his ever- 


1 Von Hiigel and the Supernatural. By A. Hazard Dakin, Jr., Ph.D. Lon- 
don: S.P.C.K. Pp. xii, 273. Price, 12s. 
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deepening prayer, convinced him more and more of the vanity and 
fruitlessness of earlier speculations. Nevertheless, earlier specu- 
lations there had been, searchings of faith for natural interpreta- 
tion; and though, now when we look back, we wonder at the 
trouble they caused, to himself, to his friends, to philosophers 
and theologians who did not know where to place him, still at 
the time there was no small stir, much of it, it would seem, to the 
Baron’s own astonishment. It is true he took himself very 
seriously, but perhaps he did not expect that others should con- 
sider him in the same light ; he believed, he read what others wrote 
who did not believe like himself, he attempted to reconcile the 
two, expressing his faith in the terms of these others with not al- 


ways successful results; but perhaps he never realized that such - 


attempts might only obscure the faith itself and confuse the issue. 

The value of such a study as the one before us is, first, that it 
brings out in clear light, the deep faith of the Baron, and his de- 
votion to the Catholic Church; second, that it shows how trivial, 
after all, were the personal speculations in which he indulged. Mr. 
Dakin is impressed with the first and just leaves it there ; when he 
defines the Baron’s beliefs, perhaps with one only exception, he 
shows how intensely Catholic they were, whatever he himself may 
think. When he comes to the second, often enough he crumples 
up the Baron’s philosophy like matchwood; he shows how shal- 
low were many of the Baron’s speculations, how dangerous their 
implications, often enough on what thin ground they were founded. 
We close the book with a further realization that with all his love 
of analysis, the Baron was no accurate philosopher ; but his saving 
faith lifted him above his own philosophizing, and guided him and 
others beyond the doubts which his own speculations might have 
roused. 

FH A.G. 


3—ANCIENT HISTORY * 


R. A. R. VIDLER, of the Oratory of the Good Shepherd, 
Cambridge, here publishes his Norrisian Prize Essay of the 

year 1933. His book gives a clear exposition of the mental de- 
velopment of those Catholics whose heresies led to their excom- 
munication from the Church and occasioned those illuminating 
Papal Encyclicals, which, along with the anti-modernist oath re- 
quired thenceforward from professors of theology and priests, 
effectively killed the germ before it could infect many of the faith- 
ful, but could not, of course, prevent its continuing to poison non- 
Catholic theology ever since. Mr. Vidler writes throughout with 
1 The Modernist Movement in the Roman Church: its Origins and Out- 


come. By Alec R. Vidler, M.A. Cambridge: University Press. Pp. xiii, 266. 
Price, 12s. 6d. net. 1934. 


- 
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an undisguised sympathy for the mentality of modernists. Most 
of his comments are more in harmony with the theology of Ripon 
Hall, Oxford, than with the ‘‘Anglo-Catholicism’’ which, till 
comparatively recent years, characterized the Cambridge Oratory. 

Part I traces the history of ‘‘Liberalism’’ in France, Germany, 
Italy and England, and includes a chapter devoted to Newman, 
who, he tells us, ‘‘is often described as a precursor, even as the 
only precursor of modernism.’’ Mr. Vidler does not agree with 
this calumny. ‘‘Only by a judicious selection of passages from 
Newman’s works and by isolating these from the rest of his 
thought would it be possible to argue that modernism was a legi- 
timate child of his’’ (p. 53). And, again, ‘‘It would be a gross 
exaggeration to say that Newman’s theory of development gave 
rise to the modernist movement. All that ought to be said is 
that, in their attempts to restate Catholic dogma in such a way as 
to make it compatible with biblical criticism, some of the modern- 
ists, and notably Loisy, found Newman suggestive and useful’’ 

. 59)- 

a II is devoted to Loisy and Part III to Tyrrell, admittedly 
the two coryphzi of the movement. 

Here our author exposes clearly and coherently the development 
of the minds of the two writers who more than any others influenced 
European modernism. Part IV, devoted to ‘‘other modernists 
and other modernisms’’ in France, Italy, Germany and England, 
is content to give the most summary account of the views of less 
influential writers, men, in most cases, who had been themselves 
stimulated by the thought, while differing in details from the con- 
clusions of the two leading minds. A short chapter on ‘‘the Out- 
come of the Modernist Movement Within and Outside the ‘Roman 
Church’,’’ concludes the essay. 

As was perhaps to be expected, Baron F. von Hiigel’s name 
occurs frequently in the pages of the book. Miss Maud Petre 
has said that he was, in the early stages of the movement, ‘‘not 
only a leader, but an arch-leader,’’ but Mr. Vidler, we are glad to 
see, on consideration does him the justice of testifying that: 
“Later events tended, in England at least, to obscure his career 
as a modernist and he came to be regarded, not inaccurately, as 
a broad-minded but in the last resort an orthodox and submissive 
Roman Catholic.’’ The author certainly seems to show that both 
Loisy and Tyrrell did receive encouragement from the Baron and 
claims that ‘‘such slight cohesion as the modernist movement had 
was largely derived from his co-ordinating activity’ (p. 206). It 
is quite possible that, had the Baron been more directly amenable 
to ecclesiastical discipline, some of his writings would have been 
censured during the latter years of the nineteenth century. 

It is interesting to see that Dr. Vidler recognizes how ‘‘Anglo- 
Catholicism’’ has become a seed-bed where modernism, of the type 
he has been studying in his essay, flourishes. 
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He quotes, seemingly with approval, the significant words of 
Dr. W. R. Matthews, now Dean of St. Paul’s, in the ‘‘Anglo- 
Catholic’? Green Quarterly (of April, 1933). ‘Anglo-Catholic 
theologians have been and are among the most distinguished and 
sometimes the most drastic of Biblical critics ; and the Modernism 
of Loisy and Tyrrell, driven underground in the Roman Church, 
found a congenial home in Anglo-Catholic theology’’ (p: 251 n.). 

A quotation which our author takes from an article in the Church 
Quarterly Review (April, 1933), by Dr. F. L. Cross, expresses the 
feeling of modernists towards the Papal Encyclicals which con- 
demned them, and also suggests that shown by Dr. Vidler through- 
out his book towards the action of Catholic authority in regard to 
this ‘‘synthesis of all the heresies.’’ 


The condemnation of this liberal movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church by Pius X was one of the greatest theological 
misfortunes of modern times; and the words Pascendi and 
Lamentabili will for long continue to evoke feelings of regret 
in the minds of those who look forward to a world-wide 
Catholicism with its arms open to modern intellectual and 
cultural needs . . . (p. 268). 


To Catholics, on the other hand, these words only recall the 
extirpation from Catholic soil of a heresy which already we see 
successful elsewhere in destroying belief in many fundamental 
doctrines of the authentic supernatural Christianity taught by 
the Incarnate Son of God through His Catholic Church. Dr. 
Major has already, and naively enough, expressed his vision of a 
‘*world-wide Catholicism.’’ He speaks of : 


A vision of a Catholic Church which is ready to include 
all who sincerely wish to be comprehended in it, whether 
Quakers, Unitarians, Romanists (sic !) or Christian Scientists. 
. » Such a Catholic Church is needed if we are to have organic 
unity ; for Christian experience has proved and is still proving 
that, while some Christians need dogmas, others find them 
detrimental to their spiritual life, and this is equally true of 
Sacraments and regulations. . . The Catholic Church will 
neither demand dogmas nor sacraments as essentials for mem- 
bership. She will substitute ‘‘amo’’ for ‘‘credo’’ in her 
formularies. 


The words ‘‘Pascendi’’ and ‘‘Lamentabili’’ are the titles of docu- 
ments which history will recognize as inspired by the truest charity 
and effective to preserve the true belief of Catholics from the con- 
tamination of error. Yet, while insisting on Truth, the Catholic 
Church is equally insistent on Love. Both ‘‘amo”’ and ‘‘credo” 
will be in the hearts of Catholics ‘‘all days to the end of the world.” 
Not otherwise can her assured and continuous triumph over the 
“Gates of Hell’’ be manifest to the world. 

F.W. 
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4—TEXT-BOOKS FROM THE STATES ‘* 


HE vast Catholic body in the United States, immersed in a 
T sin vaster community whose ideals are either heretical or 
materialistic, is reacting vigorously to the challenge of its sur- 
roundings, and by wireless, the Press, high-school and college is 
constantly giving expression to its Christian faith and hope. Nay, 
more, it is vigorously fighting the adversary on his own ground 
and, although in bulk of philosophical and religious literature it 
is easily surpassed by non-Catholics, yet, armed with sound 
philosophy, supported by tried tradition and enlightened by God’s 
own truth, it confronts the Goliath of ignorance and prejudice 
with all the courage and success of the stripling David. It is 
rightly assiduous in the preparation of the young to take their 
due place in the fighting line, and its universities are turning out 
many excellent manuals, aiming at giving the growing mind a 
clear and comprehensive view of the widespread battle-field, and 
furnishing it with proper equipment for the contest. The text- 
books mentioned below are typical, both in range and attention to 
detail, of the valuable training, spiritual and intellectual, put with- 
in reach of American Catholic youth in the closing years of the 
college course. Although in some minor respects the books, with 
illustrations drawn from unfamiliar national ways and _ political 
systems, are not wholly suited for British use, yet, as they deal 
with perennial principles and universal problems, they would be 
found in the main very helpful over here: as may be seen from a 
brief examination of each. 

The first three are chiefly concerned with the formation of the 
Christian character, the fifth with the training of the Christian 
citizen, and the fourth develops the ideal of Catholic social service 
for which our age gives such varied opportunity. All presuppose 
the knowledge of religion which is provided by the Catechism. 

Religion and Leadership, by Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J., whose 
praise is in all the Churches as a most capable director of sodalities, 
is meant for the student in the first of the three-years’ college 
course. Its general aim is to present the ideal of a Catholic leader 
—leadership being incumbent on all those whom the possession 
of the Faith makes the ‘‘light of the world’’—and to show in detail 
what this means in practice and how the necessary qualities are to 

1 (1) Religion and Leadership. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. New York: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. xx, 202. Price, 2 dollars. (2) The Catholic Church 
and the Modern Mind. By Bakewell Morrison, S.J. Same Publishers. Pp. 
xv, 380. Price, 2 dollars. (3) Christian Life and Worship. By Gerald Ellard, 
S.J. Same Publishers. Pp. xxiv, 379. Price, 2 dollars. (4) Social Thought 
and Action. By Albert Muntsch, S.J. London: Herder. Pp. viii, 234. Price, 
7s. (5) Rudiments of Sociology. By E. J. Ross. Illustrated. New York: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. xiv, 302. Price, 6s. 6d. (British Agent for 


The Bruce Publishing Co. is G. Coldwell, Ltd., 17 Red Lion Passage, Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1.) 
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be acquired and maintained. The mind has to gain competent 
knowledge of the Faith in all its bearings, and the will has to be 
trained by the means of grace to do its duty to God by worship, 
and to man by service. Difficulties and obstacles are carefully 
considered, especially the besetting temptations of youth, never 
so prevalent and seductive as to-day. The whole little treatise 
of 200 pages, with many suggestions for future study, is 
instinct with a high and virile devotion, calculated to call forth the 
best qualities of the student and give him a fixed and ennobling 
purpose in life. 

Father Bakewell Morrison, S.J., is Director of the Department 
of Religion in St. Louis University, and his treatise, The Catholic 
Church and the Modern Mind, is specifically a vindication of the 
nature, the credentials and the functions of the Church, against 
the persistent misrepresentation which she has suffered ever since 
the Reformation, and a proof that, if ancient, she is also modern, 
and transmits God’s message to the present day just as com- 
petently as she did to each successive age of her history. And 
he examines and exposes the various aberrations from Christian 
Faith and morals with which the age abounds. To establish the 
uniqueness of the Catholic position, he shows how it differs from 
other religions, and how necessarily it follows from God’s existence 
and God’s revelation culminating in Christ. The book is a master- 
piece of Catholic Apologetic drawn up with great vigour and fresh- 
ness and illustrated by the most modern instances and references 
to writers of to-day. Useful summaries and bibliographies con- 
clude each chapter. 

The third volume of the course—Christian Life and Worship, by 
Father Gerald Ellard, S.J.—takes us to the soul of all fruitful 
spiritual endeavour : the personal relations of the individual with 
his Lord and Master, and how they are maintained. Father Ellard 
is a prominent worker in the cause of liturgical progress in the 
States, and in this volume we have the fruits of his ripe experience. 
From it the student may learn what it means to belong to the 
Mystical Body of Christ, what immense privileges that association 
conveys, what great powers it confers and how immeasurable is 
the distance between every other religious system, however closely 
it may approximate in externals, and that which is grafted on the 
Living Vine. Father Ellard’s treatment is positive as well as 
dogmatic, tracing the growth of the sacramental system from the 
beginning and dwelling especially on Mass and Communion as the 
unique central acts which link earth with heaven. We have noth- 
ing quite like this book in Catholic literature and, apart from its 
function as a text-book, for which it has every sort of equipment 
in the way of synopses, references and readings, it deserves care- 
ful study by those also who have long left school. 

This three-years’ course has been put to the proof already in 
many schools and has been carefully elaborated by consultation 
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with persons of wide experience. We are disposed to envy Ameri- 
can youth the advantages thus put within reach, for, although we 
over here have many excellent text-books, yet there is none which 
takes so comprehensive a view as these, nor is so skilfully co- 
ordinated to the great end of forming the true Christian character. 

Father Albert Muntsch’s Social Thought and Action is not 
strictly a text-book, but is rather a series of practical instructions, 
suited for general reading, on the social and industrial questions 
of the day, drawn explicitly from papal teaching and the traditions 
of the Church. At a time when the Second Commandment of the 
law is in danger of being emphasized to the oblivion of the First, 
Father Muntsch shows that it can never be fruitfully fulfilled ex- 
cept by those who put the First first, in other words, that all social 
endeavour must be inspired and guided by religion if it is to have 
good and permanent effects. In two dozen discourses covering a 
wide field, the author brings out the social value of various reli- 
gious states and practices, and proves that the convinced and prac- 
tical Christian, in whatever sphere of activity, is indeed the ‘‘salt 
of the earth,’’ that, in fact, the better the Catholic the better the 
citizen. Those who are disturbed by the bold but empty challenges 
of the unbelieving world cannot but be heartened by reading this 
most timely volume. 

The author of Rudiments of Sociology, Miss Eva J. Ross, M.A., 
is already favourably known to Catholic social students on account 
of her larger work, A Survey of Sociology, published last year. Her 
Rudiments envisages Catholic youth at an earlier age than do the 
text-books noticed above, and hence it is adorned with many ap- 
posite pictures calculated to arrest attention. The ‘‘dismal science’’ 
has never been so attractively expounded and discussed, but the 
treatment, withal, is very thorough, skilfully presented and of 
astonishing range. It is based on the most obvious fact of ex- 
perience, i.e., that man is essentially a social being incapable of 
due development out of society, and therefore conditioned in the 
exercise of his liberty by his social obligations. The prevailing 
chaos, domestic and international, is due to forgetfulness of this 
mutual dependence and to the manifold violation of justice which 
results. Miss Ross proves herself to be a competent guide out 
of this chaos. She proceeds from the natural and primary group- 
ings of mankind—the Family, the State and the Church—to those 
dictated by age and occupation, and passes on to consider Inter- 
national Society—a ‘‘group’’ realized in the supernatural order in 
the Catholic Church, but far from being formally recognized in any 
other. In connexion with these various societies she discusses their 
peculiar problems and thus encounters in their proper setting the 
innumerable abuses which call for reform. Happy are the children 
whose eyes are thus opened to social defects and who are thus 
prevented from taking for granted what their humanitarian in- 
stincts, to say nothing of their religion, should react against from 
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the first. Everywhere the actual (and remediable) is contrasted 
with the ideal (and realizable) so that a ‘‘social sense”’ is developed 
from the first, and children are provided with sound knowledge as 
a pre-requisite to right action. Miss Ross’s treatment is, of course, 
Christian, and everywhere the Catholic Church is assumed to be 
the embodiment and expression of God’s revelation. As an indica- 
tion of the exhaustiveness of her treatise, we may mention that 
the race problem (especially the Negro-question), delinquency, 
physical and mental deficiency, housing and unemployment, edu- 
cation, war and peace, are all adequately considered, and even 
the principles underlying the ‘‘New Deal’’ and its workings. It 
is appropriately concluded by a discussion of Catholic Action to 
which it is throughout co-ordinated. Every help to thorough 
understanding, besides the pictures, is provided to increase its 
usefulness as a school-book. Would that we had something 
similar here, but our schools must first begin to teach sociology as 


a formal subject. 
J.K. 


5—MORE TRUTH ABOUT ELIZABETH * 


HE battle over the character of the Virgin Queen, stimulated 

by the late quater-centenary of her birth, continues to rage. 
By common consent it is now concerned mainly with her title to 
Queenship: no one seriously defends the justice of the epithet 
attached to it, except in the limited sense that she never married. 
But many continue to think that it was she who shaped the policy 
of her reign, established the Protestant religion and contributed 
their chief glory to the ‘‘spacious days.’’ Latterly a distinguished 
professor has restated, without any new evidence and little, indeed, 
old, this, the familiar Protestant view, but it is becoming less and 
less easy to maintain. Contemporary documents do not sustain 
it: it is a legend concocted to glorify Protestantism and to show 
that the Reformation is the basis of England’s greatness. And 
it will continue until the truth gradually filters down into school 
text-books, and the people of this country acquire a patriotism 
which does not need the support of falsehood. Although concerned 
with a defence of Elizabeth’s great Secretary, William Cecil, Mr. 
Gordon Smith’s biographical sketch continues the process begun 
amongst moderns, by Lingard and followed up by Froud, and in 
our own day by Messrs. Belloc and Hollis, of showing up the 
political impotence of ‘‘Good Queen Bess,’’ and destroying her 
last claim to greatness even as the world estimates it. The study 
is remarkably well done and the story told with just that evidence 


1 William Cecil: the Power behind Elizabeth. By Alan Gordon Smith. 
London: Kegan Paul. Pp. xi, 276. Price, 10s. 6d. n. 
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of reliance on contemporaries which, for the most part, carries 
conviction. Mr. Smith, no more than did Professor Neale, does 
not load his pages with references, but it is plain he knows his 
authorities thoroughly, and he certainly vindicates for his subject 
the credit, so to call it, of really establishing the ‘‘new religion’’— 
Cecil’s own phrase—on the reluctant necks of most of the popula- 
tion, who desired either no change or a more thorough one, and of 
dictating the foreign policy of England. Cecil was a consistent 
character : he had a twofold end in life, the interests of the country 
as he conceived them, and the interests of William Cecil. It hap- 
pened that the latter coincided with the setting up of Protestantism 
and were irreconcilable with the return of the old Faith. His was 
the simple faith which we see to-day revived in Germany—the in- 
terests of the State form the only standard of morality. If those 
interests demand lying, treachery, trickery, persecution, torture, 
murder, then all these crimes become not only lawful but praise- 
worthy. Unlike that of his miserable mistress, the death of this 
arch-schemer, who had nothing to learn from Niccolo Machiavelli, 
was peaceful, even pious. His conscience, early distorted by false 
principles, never recovered sufficient vitality to reproach him. The 
life thus told is full of human interest: one cannot withhold a 
certain sympathy with a career, which was so uniformly egoistic 
and so strangely successful. Morality if possible apart, it might 
compel a degree of admiration, but, divorced from morality, it has 
no more claim to greatness than that of any obscure man who, by 
sticking at nothing to secure his advancement, succeeds in advanc- 
ing. Cecil Lord Burghley is the real author of England’s change 
of religion—a change so spiritually disastrous that many of those 
who are its heirs would fain abjure their inheritance. Mr. Smith 
is to be congratulated on a very notable achievement for, lightly as 


his learning is worn, it is abundantly manifest. 
J.K. 





SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL, 


it The World and God (S.P.C.K. : 7s. 6d.) Dr. H. S. Box, B.D., 
Ph.D., presents a faithful exposition of the scholastic argu- 
ment for the existence of God. After showing the insufficiency 
of the rival theories to theism—materialism, monism and plural- 
ism—and vindicating Scholasticism from the charge of being an 
obsolete system, the author treats of the fundamental ideas of 
being, becoming, essence, substance, cause and value, after ex- 
posing the failure of the Kantian criticism of the concept of 
causality. Thus the way is made plain for a brief demonstration 
of the existence of God according to the traditional scholastic 
proofs. It is refreshing to read a work by an Anglican clergyman 
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who relies on reason rightly applied, and is not content with the 
fashionable appeal to experience and the impulse of the heart, 
which may co-exist with a professedly agnostic outlook. Father 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., has contributed a useful preface to Dr. Box’s 
book. 


MoRAL. 


A modern edition of Morality from St. Augustine, by J. N. Grou, 
S.J., edited by Dom Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. (B. O. & W.: 
10s. 6d. net.), contains ninety-three excellent essays or sermons 
by the well-known French ascetic, each written with a passage 
from the ‘‘Confessions’’ of St. Augustine as a text. It would be 
fairer, perhaps, to call this book ‘‘Pére Grou and Morality,’’ for 
much that is in the book is very characteristic of his style and 
thought, which did not wholly escape the Jansenistic tendencies 
of his time. The work was first translated from the French by 
Father Alexander Mackenzie, S.J., then chaplain to the Weld 
family at Lulworth Castle, and published in London in 1791, some 
twenty years after the appearance of the original and but a year 
before Pére Grou was forced by persecution to take refuge with 
the same family. Dom Roger Hudleston is to be thanked for 
his trouble in bringing out this excellent edition, and the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on their initiative. We can recom- 
mend this work to all those who have to preach and give retreats, 
for it contains much solid wisdom—and those who read it as 
spiritual reading will find some very practical, if sometimes rather 
stern guidance. 

Father Thomas Villanova G. a Zeil, O.M.C., has issued another 
useful monograph on Sacramental Confession, De Integritate Con- 
fessionis (Marietti: 5.00 1.). It is a useful summary of the text- 
book teaching on the integrity of confession, with fourteen prac- 
tical cases added, as illustrations of the application of the doctrine. 
Chapters are given also on examination of conscience, repetition of 
confession, and general confession. 

Dr. R. de Guchteneere has written a short pamphlet on the 
German Law of January 1, 1934, on legalized sterilization (Editions 
de la Cité Chrétienne, pp. 29). The pamphlet is timely, and neces- 
sary to students of the movement in favour of legalized sterilization 
of defectives, as it explains, not only the German law on the sub- 
ject, but records the laws of the United States, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, and the attempts to introduce legislation 
on the matter in England, Norway, Czechoslovakia. The author 
describes the so-called ‘‘indications’’ for sterilization, medical, 
eugenic, therapeutic, anticonceptive, and the Galtonian negative 
and positive eugenic. The pamphlet concludes with an exposition 
of the true moral aspect of sterilization which it condemns unequi- 
vocally. In these matters, a doctor’s words may reach a wider 
public than do those of a moralist. 
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Canon Law. 


Father T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J., has compiled a very valuable 
Canon Law Digest (The Bruce Publishing Company; British 
Agent, G. Coldwell: $4.75) containing all the officially published 
documents relating to the Code of Canon Law. The author has 
arranged the Digest according to the numerical order of the canons 
of the Codex of Canon Law, so that the student will find at once 
all that affects any canon. He explains in the preface how the 
book may be best used, but in point of fact, there can be no diffi- 
culty, since the arrangement is quite clear. The book will be 
particularly helpful to priests, for in it they have the documents 
and replies in English, and Father Bouscaren has laid all students 
of Canon Law and Moral Theology under a considerable obliga- 
tion. He has himself done the work which they would have had 
to do individually, and the consequent saving of valuable time can 
be imagined, and certainly will be appreciated by every student. 
To keep up-to-date with all the Roman decisions on the Canons— 
an arduous occupation up to this—will now be a simple matter, for 
one has only to begin one’s private Digest from January, 1934. 
Father Bouscaren’s work—it is the result of ten years’ labour— 
must have been tiresome. But he will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his work will help forward the study of Canon Law, and 
the understanding of many controverted points. Its completeness 
may be judged from its size—878 pages, with chronological and 
alphabetical indexes. Every priest, and indeed every seminary 
student, should have a copy of this book. We are most grateful 
to the author. 


APOLOGETIC. 


In the Collection Vérité, the series which, in France, does 
much the same work as our Catholic Truth Society, two recent 
brochures have a worthy place. The first, La Téte déformée, by 
René Duverne (Téqui: 2.50 fr.), describes the gradual corruption 
of a simple child by his bad surroundings, beginning with an ir- 
religious home. It is painfully true to life, and such painful read- 
ing that a reviewer scarcely knows what to say about it. The 
second, Les Aveux de J.-J. Rousseau, by G. Bontoux (Téqui: 
2.50 fr.), brings together many avowals of that strange anomaly, 
that most self-contradictory of leaders, on God, Our Lord, the 
Bible, Man, Life, Death, and social matters, which will be of 
great use to the apologist. 

HomMILETIC. 

There is a certain breeziness, a certain defiance of form, in 
the manner of Father James, O.M.Cap., which puts him in a 
category. He is ‘‘popular’’; at the same time, he does not 
shrink before difficult problems. This is specially illustrated in 
his latest book, The Challenge of Christ (B.O. & W.: 5s.), a 
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series of lectures delivered in University Chapel, Stephens Green, 
Dublin. The author centres all on Christ; it is the ignoring of 
Him that is the secret of our present troubles; with Him, and 
with Him alone, can Communism, Bolshevism and the rest be 
adequately answered. A remarkable lecture on the Immaculate 
Conception and its bearing on Woman, shows how ably Father 
James can handle a difficult theological treatise. 

A collection of excellent discourses by the Rev. P. A. Halpin 
are bound together under the somewhat misleading title, A Young 
Woman’s Problems (Herder : 2s. 6d.). The book deals with prin- 
ciples rather than with their practical application to the difficulties 
of adolescence. It aims at setting the mind ‘‘in tune with the 
Infinite,’’ thereby encouraging contentment and happiness in the 
acceptance of the will of God in all things. It contains sermons 
on The Meaning of Life, Motives, Happiness, Our Lady, and the 
Saints, etc., one especially on the danger of unfounded and stub- 
born prejudices—the ‘‘fixed idea’’—we should like to have a wide 
publicity. It shows how this mental attitude warps the judgment 
and is the root of unnumbered evils, such as jealousy, envy, bigotry, 
etc. It is very tellingly put: it is true: it is immensely instructive. 

The many friends and admirers of the late Father Bede Jarrett, 
O.P., will eagerly welcome Our Lady of Lourdes (B.O. & W.: 
2s. 6d.) which contains a series of meditations he preached in New 
York in February, 1933. The sermons, taken down as uttered, will 
recall very vividly that great preacher’s gift for reaching the 
heart with simple yet profound words. All who read will surely 
find a better understanding of the meaning of Lourdes to the 
Catholic and feel their devotion to the Queen of Heaven much 
stimulated. 

In response to the frequent requests—we are told—to publish 
the well-known Five Minutes Sermons, which The Universe prints 
(B.O. & W. : 3s. 6d.), this has now been done, and many who like 
their spirituality wholesome and pungent will rejoice. The sermons 
are arranged conveniently for every Sunday in the year, and are 
based on the Epistles and Gospels. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Almost in the form of soliloquies, Cloches intérieures, by 
Joseph Doyen (Téqui: 10.00 fr.), is a book of meditations on 
many familiar subjects, the Being of God, Evil, Death, the Cross, 
the Holy Eucharist, Work, Prayer, Riches, etc. The author has 
dwelt on each of these; he has then allowed his pen to run on, 
combining new things and old with a happy result, for there is 
a note of confidence and joy running through the whole. It is a 
book for spiritual reading ; it is also one which will readily sug- 
gest points for one’s own meditation. 

A small brochure Ut videntes non videant, by Francesco la 
Cava (Marietti: 4.00 1.), is a layman’s devotional study of the 
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‘motive and scope of the parables of the Gospels.’’? The author 
is not satisfied that the ut is either the ut of purpose or the ut of 
consequence; he will not allow that either of these is consistent 
with the character of Him who was the simplex veritas, who, as 
St. Gregory says: ‘‘nihil per duplicitatem fecit.’’ Instead, he 
gives much good reason for translating the ut, according to a 
common Greek usage of the time, by some such word as ‘‘inas- 
much as,’’ almost by the simple particle ‘‘and.’’ The consequence, 
in other words, did not come from the side of Him who spoke the 
parables, but from those who simply were too blind to see. 

For those who make monthly ‘‘retreats,’’ Douze Retraites du 
Mois (Bonne Presse: 10.00 fr.), by P. Marcel Baron, S.J., will be 
very welcome. The author writes from much experience in giving 
such day-retreats ; he takes twelve subjects, the Blessed Trinity, the 
Incarnate Word, the Holy Eucharist, etc., and under each heading 
arranges at length a meditation, an examen of conscience, read- 
ing, a practice of preparation for death, etc. The work is care- 
fully and thoroughly done, and is obviously the fruit of much care 
and study. 

A wonderfully cheap and compact volume of 398 pages, The 
Priest’s Companion, by Father B. F. Marcetteau, S.S. (Wash- 
bourne & Bogan: 3s. 6d.), contains many prayers, devotions, 
liturgical hymns, etc., which many priests will be glad to have 
collected in one book. A series of Considerations for Visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament, built upon the life and personality of Our 
Lord, is specially good. The second part, called ‘‘Meditations,’’ 
deals with the priesthood and the priest, his moral, spiritual and 
apostolic life under sixty headings, which bear all the marks of 
actual experience. Lastly, a ‘‘Rule of Life’’ is given, including 
a priest’s duties to God and to his neighbour. The whole book 
is thoroughly practical; there is no excess or waste of words; the 
author knows well what will most help a priest in his none-too- 
easy life, and he has spared no pains to give it to him. 

The Our Father admits of infinite commentaries; in La Priére 
du Christ dans le Coeur du Chrétien, Father J.-B. Gosselin, S.J. 
(Museum Lessianum: 10.00 fr.) attempts one more. It is 
strengthened by apt quotations, from Scripture and mainly modern 
authors, the writer meanwhile drawing from each phrase, and 
each word in each phrase, a variety of applications, theological 
and moral. Frequently the author sums up his reflexions in the 
shape of colloquies; these are printed distinct from the text, so 
that the reader may take them apart or omit them as he chooses. 
At the end of the book the Hail Mary and Gloria Patri are treated 
in the same way. 

An English reader might be suspicious of a book entitled Le 
Prix des Larmes, by Louis Rouzic (Téqui: 10.00 fr.). But in 
this case he need not be afraid. The author justifies the essay 
he has written by the example of Our Lord, who shed tears on 
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more than one occasion, and by the example of countless saints, 
Having thus shown what a part tears play in such lives, he pro- 
ceeds to consider the occasions for tears in the ordinary lives of 
men, occasions of sorrow and occasions of sadness. He collects 
many quotations from Latin and French poets; it would be in- 
teresting if these could be supplemented from English poets. Then 
he gives his subject a spiritual turn bringing the weeper to the 
feet of Our Lord, and singing the praises of ‘‘the gift of tears.’’ 
It is a new subject, freshly treated ; the author’s main purpose is 
to turn sorrow into joy. 

‘‘A Secular Priest,’’ who, as he withholds his name, we may 
assume desires to remain anonymous, has published a most pains- 
taking little volume on The Nine First Fridays (B.O. & W.: 
3s. 6d.). Although we are of opinion that all private revelations 
must be regarded as in a measure suspect and cannot prudently be 
accepted without thorough and patient discussion, it is clear that 
what is known as ‘‘the great promise’’ of the Sacred Heart has 
at least negatively been approved by the Church. It has been 
widely published and acted upon for two centuries, and though 
discussed in the beatification process it has formed no bar to the 
solemn canonization of St. Margaret Mary in recent years. 
Further, as the author of this little book is able to prove in some 
detail, the fact is well established that the Saint herself was at 
the time fully persuaded that this revelation had been made to her. 
We can only thank the author for his clear and helpful vindication 
of a very popular devotion. The care he has bestowed upon the 
task is shown by his meticulous references to the authorities who 
have previously written on the subject, by his ample bibliography, 
and by the provision—a feature all too rare in works of this class— 
of a very useful little index. 


LITURGICAL. 


Some two years ago we welcomed Pére A. de Sérent’s treatise 
on the liturgy which was intended to bring home to us how much 
better the life of prayer can be nourished by close association with 
the liturgical worship of the Church. This proposition was de- 
veloped in great detail with copious quotations from the ecclesiasti- 
cal offices of Baptism, Confirmation, Matrimony, Penance and 
the Eucharist, and especially from the prayer of praise embodied 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass. Now all this wealth of devotional 
material is made accessible to the English reader by a translation 
of Pére de Sérent’s book by H. J. Courtney, with the title The 
Life of the Soul in the Liturgy (B.O. & W. : 6s.), and it should 
do much to hasten the modern return to strictly liturgical worship. 

Many readers, of the clergy as well as of the laity, will be glad 
to have within reach Abbot Cabrol’s concise but very pregnant 
tractate, The Mass of the Western Rites (Sands : 5s.). The French 
original appeared in 1932 as one of the series ‘‘ Bibliothéque catho- 
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lique des Sciences religieuses,’* and it has here been translated 
into excellent English by Miss C. M. Antony. What specially 
recommends this volume is the fact that the author is a liturgist of 
the first rank who has read everything worth reading, and pre- 
serves throughout a very sober judgment of his own. The book 
deals with the peculiarities of the Ambrosian, Spanish, Gallic and 
Celtic rites, but, of course, concentrates upon the traditional 
liturgy of Rome itself which is familiar to us all. Few students 
who are not specialists will want to acquire, or can hope to retain, 
more information about the Mass liturgy than this little work im- 
parts. The book reads smoothly and does not betray itself as 
a translation except occasionally by the use of forms which point 
to a French origin, e.g., Ulpien for Ulpian, Milevia for Milevis, 
Germain for Germanus, etc. The many Latin extracts seem to 
have been very correctly printed, but we cannot say the same for 
the occasional Greek words such as those which appear, eé.g., on 
pp. 10, 66, 120. 

Another little volume by the same author, Books of the Latin 
Liturgy (Sands: 3s. 6d.), though not of quite the same general 
interest, contains much reliable information not easily to be met 
with elsewhere. It traces the origin of all these Church books, 
speaks of their developments in succeeding ages, and of the variety 
of names by which they were best known, comments on certain 
peculiarities which may be observed in the different western rites, 
discusses briefly the official revisions which have taken place in 
some of the more important types of Mass and Office books, and 
includes some interesting details concerning manuscripts and art. 
Neither must it be supposed that Abbot Cabrol confines his atten- 
tion to the more familiar volumes of this class, such as the Missal 
and the Breviary, but the books and offices provided for the use of 
bishops, for the administration of the sacraments and even for 
exceptional occasions such as the coronation of kings, have also a 
section devoted to them. The volume has been well translated by 
the Benedictines of Stanbrook, but it presents some curious 
puzzles. For example, the Table of Contents (p. vii) promises an 
Index (which in such a work would be very helpful) on p. 167. 
But in the copy which has reached us there is no p. 167 and no 
Index. 

Dom Fidelis Boeser in seven chapters, here described as ‘‘lec- 
tures,’ on The Mass Liturgy (Bruce Publishing Co.: $1.50), 
approaches the subject mainly from the homiletic side, and he sup- 
plies a detailed synopsis of each lecture apparently with the view 
of enabling other priests to memorize the contents and reproduce 
the substance in their own discourses. The treatment is simple 
and devotional, dividing the action of the Mass up into sections 
and supplying appropriate comments without any parade of litur- 
gical research. The translator, Dom Charles Cannon, O.S.B., 
who tells us that he has ‘‘tried to give a faithful but idiomatic 
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rendition’’ of the original German, strikes us as using language 
at times which is rather needlessly stilted. Here is a specimen: 
“It would indicate superficiality if we were to attempt to interpret 
the mind of the liturgy as a memorial celebration commemorative 
of a past event in the career of our Saviour, or merely as an effort 
to imitate His virtues.’’ We may confess that it puzzles us to 
understand how ‘‘the mind of the liturgy’’ can be interpreted as 
“‘an effort to imitate Our Saviour’s virtues,’’ but we have not the 
German text at hand to guide us to the author’s meaning. 


HISTORICAL. 


The many friends and admirers of the Sulpicians will welcome 
a new volume Les Sulpiciens, by Jean Monval (Grasset : 15.00 fr.), 
in the series ‘‘Les Grandes Ordres Monastiques et Instituts Re- 
ligieux.’’ It contains an account in brief of M. Olier the Founder, 
M. Tronson, the Legislator, M. Emery, the Restorer; it tells of 
the expulsion of the society from France early in this century, 
and of its consequent expansion elsewhere, in China, in Canada, 
in the United States. Then the second part gives in detail the 
whole working of the Sulpician spirit, the means taken to pre- 
serve it, the making of the Sulpician himself, of the Sulpician 
seminary, of Sulpician professors, of Sulpician aims and methods. 
It concludes with an excellent bibliography. Already one has 
seen the fruits of Sulpician training ; may this little, but complete, 
summary win for the Order ever more and more recruits. 

Students interested in the history of the Church in South India 
will find much valuable information in a pamphlet The Malabar 
Church and Rome, published by St. Joseph’s Industrial School 
Press, Trichinopoly. It consists of two articles from the pen of 
Father George Schurhammer, S.J., the first, Three Letters of 
Mar Jacob Bishop of Malabar, 1503—1550, the second, The Mala- 
bar Church and Rome before the coming of the Portuguese. The 
aim of the articles is to show, from documentary evidence, that 
the Malabar Church of that period was not Nestorian nor hereti- 
cal in any sense, but truly devoted to the Holy See; if it became 
later schismatic, that was almost entirely due to a quarrel con- 
nected with its rites, which were little understood by the Portu- 
guese conquerors. 

It is intensely gratifying to find, year by year, the new historical 
schools in the United States opening out new mines of informa- 
tion concerning the early missionaries. The last volume of Fran- 
ciscan Studies (No. 13) (Wagner, New York) is a typical ex- 
ample of this excellent work, and is a volume which no historian 
of America can set aside. It is ‘‘A critical biography of Father 
Zénobe Membré, O.F.M., La Salle’s chaplain and missionary 
companion, 1645—1689,’’ by Marion A. Habig, O.F.M., A.M. 
The author claims for Membré the title of ‘‘The Franciscan Pére 
Marquette,’’ and he vindicates that claim. He follows his hero 
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from his home in France to Canada, thence to the Illinois country ; 
afterwards through many an expedition, both with La Salle and 
as a missionary. The narrative is alive from beginning to end; 
Membré grows on us as we read; when at length he dies at the 
hands of hostile natives in 1689, we wonder that this hero both of 
the Faith and America can have been left so long almost ignored. 
Father Habig has written a book worthy of America’s best 
traditions. 

With the significant title L’Europe tragique (Editions Spes: 
20.00 fr.) M. Gonzague de Reynold has published a profound 
study of the forces which have brought Europe into chaos, and 
of the principles which alone can restore it. We know—and the 
Popes have often emphasized the fact—that the root cause of all 
our woes is the endeavour of our rulers, nowhere checked by a 
really Christian public opinion, to get on without God, sometimes 
formally repudiating His rule and guidance as in Russia, but 
everywhere leaving Him out of count in their projects and aspira- 
tions. But here we have these aberrations, which are very varied, 
studied in detail and in their mutual relations, by one who is a 
master of abstract reasoning and well versed in history. Lack 
of space prevents us from enlarging on this very valuable study, 
but no one who wishes to understand the times in which we live 
should neglect it. 

Orientalia Christiana has lately issued the 94th, 95th, and 96th 
numbers of its series. In No. 94 Dr. N. de Baumgarten completes 
his work on the genealogies of the various branches of the house 
of Rurik. In a previous number (No. 35) he had dealt with the 
period from the roth to the 13th century : he here gives the history 
of the family from the 13th to the 16th century. The matter is of 
real importance to the student of Russian history, but appears to 
us to be somewhat outside the true scope of the periodical. No. 
95 is a collection of various studies, the most important of which 
is an article on the witness to the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception afforded by the ancient liturgical books of the Ethiopian 
Church. No. 96 deals with a forgotten incident in the history of 
the Council of Florence, viz., the reconciliation to the Church of 
the Armenians resident in Poland. There was a large Armenian 
colony in that country governed by an Archbishop; and negotia- 
tions for the union of this body were carried on independently 
of the. Armenian Patriarch. The Archbishop’s delegates accepted 
the terms demanded by the Holy See, but were unable to win the 
consent of their fellow countrymen who set little store on Catholic 
unity. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

A short but moving Life, Sceur Marie-Agnes, Franciscaine de 
N.D. du Temple (1902—1931), by Fr. Léonard Bohler, O.F.M. 
(Téqui: 5.00 fr.), sets before us a simple, energetic soul which 
never swerved from its first intention, and reached its goal when 
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its superiors had hoped it was but in its beginning. The story 
moves quickly ; with a beautiful death it ends abruptly. An Ap- 
pendix gives an account of the Institute to which Sceur Marie- 
Agnes belonged and its scope, which is the service of Priests. 

A special interest attaches to the life of Mére Térése-Emmanuel, 
Co-foundress of the Religious of the Assumption (1816—1888), 
by a member of the Congregation (Bonne Presse: 10.00 fr.), if 
only because her real name was Catherine O’Neill, and she was 
born in Limerick. She was educated, partly at the Bar Convent, 
York, and partly at the Convent of the Holy Sepulchre, New 
Hall. As a child she threatened to grow up very much a lady of 
the world; but God took her at His own time, and made use of 
her in His own way. She founded the Convent of the Assump- 
tion, Richmond, Yorkshire; later, when she had returned to 
France with the great Mgr. Gay for her confessor, she rose to 
such heights of mystical prayer that even he could speak of her 
as one whom he considered it a special grace of God to have 
known. The book is beautifully printed, and has a number of 
good photo-illustrations and a Preface by Archbishop Llobet. 


SocIoLocy. 


The unfortunate, but only temporary, disappearance of his MS. 
makes Mgr. J. M. Vidal’s important historical study A Moscou, 
durant le premier Triennat Soviétique (1917—1920) somewhat 
‘‘dated’’ in its references. The book was ready for publication 
twelve years ago, and was thought to be irretrievably lost when 
the MS. again came to light. The Monsignor is, nevertheless, 
well-advised in publishing it as it is, for it represents the first- 
hand experiences of one who was in charge of the French church 
of St. Louis des Frangais in Moscow during the first three years 
of the Soviet regime. The author kept a diary, a ‘‘Chronique de 
la Colonie frangaise de Moscou,’’ and on this daily record is based 
his thrilling narrative. The details, alas! are familiar from 
countless publications—the systematic attempt to destroy the life 
of the spirit and the widespread destruction by bullet or by famine 
of the life of the body. It is unlikely that the Soviets will be 
called to account, even for their material damage, by their fellow- 
atheists who govern France. 

Signor Amintore Fanfani is lecturer in economic history at the 
Catholic University of the Sacred Heart, Milan. In Cattolicesimo 
e Protestantesimo Nella Formazione Storica del Capitalismo 
(‘‘Vita e Pensiero’’ : 8 1.) he discusses the essence and the instru- 
ments of Capitalism, the relations between the State and Capital- 
ism, the ethical position of Capitalism, and in a final chapter the 
Protestant attitude to Capitalism. He is widely read in the 
economic and social literature of other languages besides his own, 
and has taken note of Father Brodrick’s refutation of Dr. Robert- 
son. This is a book to be warmly recommended to all who can 
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read Italian. May it soon be translated into English for the benefit 
of those less fortunate. 
FICTION. 


In The Mystery of Mortimer’s Wood (Jenkins : 2s. 6d. n.) Miss 
Margaret Beech has constructed a thrilling story which will be 
enjoyed by children, for it deals with matters of youthful experience 
and with characters easily recognized, and involves no far-fetched 
explanations or coincidences. Just the book for school fiction 
libraries. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Group Movement seems still to survive, whether with the 
same enthusiasm as a year ago we are not sure. It has had its 
flash; it has been trumpeted abroad; sober minds are now begin- 
ning to sum it up. The volume, The Meaning of the Groups, A 
Symposium edited by F. A. M. Spencer (Methuen: 5s.), gives 
eleven such summaries, but then we must already say that most 
of them are a year old, and even to the writers themselves may 
seem out of date. For the most part they are tentatively favour- 
able, one or two are hostile; among the latter are a Catholic 
priest, a psychological physician, and a psychotherapist, which, 
to say the least, is significant. 

In The Catholic Way in Education (The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany: $1.50) Father William McGucken, S.J., Ph.D., severely 
criticizes the national educational system of the United States as 
philosophically unsound in theory and, consequently, unsatisfactory 
in its results. Though Catholic institutions are free from the 
more serious weaknesses of their state rivals, their academic stand- 
ing does not satisfy Father McGucken. He suggests a novel 
plan which could be the starting point for the reorganization of 
Catholic higher education in the United States. Of greater interest 
to English readers are the chapters in which the general principles 
of Catholic education are indicated. The essential relation that 
exists between Catholic education and the Faith receives lucid 
treatment in which the author makes good use of Catholic philo- 
sophy and theology. 

To defend youth against all opposition in the choice of its voca- 
tion is, as the title implies, the purpose of La Liberté de la Voca- 
tion, by Father Mugnier, D.en.Th. (Lethielleux: 10.00 fr.). It 
is a further volume, among many, devoted to the cultivation of 
vocations to the priesthood in France, where, since the War, the 
need has been so great and the response has been so disappointing. 
The author, while exposing the doctrine of vocations in a positive 
way, has his attention directed to modern objections, the family, 
education, prejudice, worldliness, the soul itself. He provides 
much matter for reflexion both for those who are deciding their 
vocation and for those who have the task of guiding them. 

A certain pamphlet—St. Ambrosius und die deutschen Bischéfe, 
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by Stefan Kirchmann (Lucerne, Liga-Verlag, 24 pp.)—is an ex- 
postulation with the German bishops for their failure to utter any 
protest against the crimes committed by the Nazis or against their 
oppression of the Church. The writer urges that in virtue of their 
office the bishops are bound to protest when the rulers of a country 
are guilty of violence and injustice, and even more to give guidance 
and counsel to the faithful in the hour of persecution. Yet hitherto 
no protest has been made, no counsel given. The facts here given 
leave no doubt that the present state of affairs borders on perse- 
cution, and that yet graver evils may be anticipated. It would be 
out of place for us to express an opinion as to whether the writer’s 
complaints against the German bishops are justified. Judging by 
the courageous lead given by Cardinal Faulhaber, we should think 
not. But there is no question that he is expressing a feeling very 
widely held among German Catholics to-day. 


REPRINTS. 


There is a double satisfaction in receiving so frequently reprints 
of Messrs. Sheed & Ward’s productions—that of realizing that 
good literature is spreading rapidly, and that of getting, at some- 
thing near cost price, books the value of which has been tested 
and proved. Here, for instance, are 430 large octavo pages— 
The Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion Contrasted and De- 
fined—wherein the late Father M. de la Taille surveys the results 
of the launching of his great tome Mysterium Fidei on theologi- 
cal waters, answers his critics and adds further developments of 
the mighty theme, and all for 6s. n. Those theological libraries 
which did not secure the earlier edition will surely welcome the 
chance of making good their omission. Similarly, the sixteen 
striking biographies, each by a literary expert, contained in The 
English Way can now be had at 3s. 6d. n., and those studies of 
the progress of Christianity called The Life of the Church, which 
Father D’Arcy has edited, a slightly larger and more valuable 
volume, costs the same. Catholic Evidence Training Outlines, 
compiled by Maisie Ward and F. J. Sheed, that indispensable 
manual for educating C.E.G. speakers, now in its third edition, is 
much more than a reprint, for it contains thirteen new lectures 
and a general recast of others, whilst a fresh method of approach, 
the fruit of much experience, is indicated in a new and important 
introduction. Yet the price is no more than 3s. 6d. n. The clear sum- 
mary or bird’s-eye view of Catholic doctrine called a Map of Life, 
by Mr. F. J. Sheed, may now be obtained in paper at 1s. 6d., as 
well as in cloth at 3s. 6d. It is the work of one who has been 
forced by contact with non-Catholic minds to present the exposi- 
tion of the Faith with the utmost clearness and simplicity possible. 
Finally, for 4s. 6d., one can buy the authorized English version 
of the authoritative Catholic Catechism, by Cardinal Gasparri, a 
work which is really a compendium of Christian Doctrine in cate- 
chetical form, issued in three graded forms with notes and appen- 
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dices occupying more than half the book: a work indispensable 
for priests and catechists. 

Amongst other reprints we have received yet another edition 
(the twelfth) of Colonel Turton’s The Truth of Christianity (Wells 
Gardner: 2s. n.). Bearing in mind that the author has in view 
the convincing of the sceptic rather than the instruction of the 
believer, we realize why he is content to state certain revealed 
truths as at least probable and credible. In this revised edition the 
traditional proofs are further strengthened and clarified. 

Father Robert Eaton’s Auxilium Infirmorum : A Manual for the 
Sick (Sands & Co. : 2s. 6d.) may still be found as full of helpful 
suggestion and assured consolation as it was when first published 
nearly thirty years ago. It must have sweetened countless sick- 
beds in the interval. 

We are glad to see a cheap edition of Madame Montessori’s The 
Mass Explained to Children (Sheed & Ward: 2s.) which first 
appeared two years ago and was reprinted last year. It is valuable 
both positively and negatively, showing the right way to approach 
the young mind in relation to this all important matter, which 
should be the very centre of the spiritual life, and also the many 
wrong ways still too much in vogue. One excellent point insisted 
on is that instruction about the Mass should never be given during 
the Holy Sacrifice itself. A slight criticism: the illustration on 
p. 70 suggests that the wine and water are poured into the chalice 
simultaneously and in equal quantities. 


MUSICAL. 


Part I of the Plainsong for Schools proved itself to be a good 
‘‘seller.’? Over a hundred thousand copies were sold. To meet 
the requests of a more Catholic taste Plainsong for Schools, Part 
II (Rushworth & Dreaper : 6$d. and 1od.) has been issued. It 
contains Sunday Vespers, a number of hymns and motets, the 
Litany of the Saints and the ‘‘proper’’ of the more important 
feasts. The wisdom of including for schools the difficult and 
elaborate ‘‘Propers’’ only time will show. They can be learnt, 
of course, but only after much painstaking labour. Is it worth 
while with children, when there is so much of the simple syllabic 
Plain Chant at hand, which can be learnt easily and with good 
results? Like its predecessor this little book should greatly assist 
the people to take an active and vocal part in the liturgical wor- 
ship of the Church. 

The Accompaniments to the above Part II, by H. P. Allen 
(Rushworth & Dreaper: 6s. and 8s.), provide it with a worthy 
setting. Mr. Allen is evidently a staunch adherent of the neo- 
Solesmes school of Plain Chant accompaniment. The result may 
not please all tastes, but according to the principles of this school 
he has done his work well. These accompaniments are greatly 
superior to some of Mr. Allen’s former work in this line—less 
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ungraceful, more musical without being unduly obtrusive, and 
above all, easy for the average organist to play. Such a book 
should prove a real boon to all who use Part II of Plainsong for 
Schools. 

An entirely new (3rd) edition of A Grammar of Plainsong, by a 
Benedictine of Stanbrook, is issued at 3s. and 3s. 6d., by the same 
publishers, to replace the original which appeared in 1905. There 
has been considerable pruning. Certain more contentious mat- 
ters, e.g., the chapter on Plain Chant accompaniment, have been 
expunged. Other matters, such as the chapter on the delicate 
and debatable subject of the voice, is treated so sketchily that a 
choirmaster might well query its usefulness. But in the main, 
this concise and complete Grammar continues to be the clearest 
and most succinct exposition of Plainsong which has appeared in 
English. There is less of the pietistic and nebulous musical jar- 
gon so frequently met with in Plainsong books. It contains all 
that is essential in Plain Chant for a choirmaster to know. There 
is much still that might be queried in the Solesmes system of 
Plain Chant, but here, at any rate, is as simple and balanced a 
statement of the system as one could wish to find. 


NEw PERIODICALS. 

A hearty welcome should await a new Catholic Quarterly, The 
Cross and the Plough (Catholic Land Federation: 2d.), which 
is described as the ‘‘Organ of the Catholic Land Associations of 
England and Wales.’’ Hitherto the “‘voice’’ of the Catholic Land 
Movement, in England as well as in Scotland, has been The Land 
and the People, edited by the original Founder, Dr. McQuil- 
lan of Glasgow, but, happily owing only to the growth of the 
Movement, it has been found more convenient to have a separate 
magazine for England and Wales. One can become a Life Member 
of the Confederation for #10, a Full Member for 2s. 6d. per 
annum, and an Associate for 1s. May many be inspired to be- 
come Members at least, for the Movement holds great promise. 
Captain R. D. Jebb, Coombdale, Barns Green, Horsham, Sussex, 
is the Hon. Secretary. 

Our Catholic brethren in India are bestirring themselves to 
some purpose. We have received Catholic Action, the journal of 
the Catholic Students’ Union of Bombay, now in its sixteenth 
year, which apparently is to be a Quarterly and is priced at ts. 
Besides local and collegiate information it contains a number of 
excellent essays. The Editor is Rev. V. Gracias, Archbishop’s 
House, Bombay. Another new Quarterly, The Indian Eccle- 
siastical Review, hails from Mangalore and is intended for the 
Clergy (Manager, Bishop’s House, Mangalore : 3 rupees yearly). 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Three issues of The Catholic Mind—Nos. 16, 17, and 18 

(America Press: 5 c. each)—contain, as usual, most interesting 
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reading. Particularly so is an address by Cardinal O’Connell 
on ‘‘The Catholic Church and Democracy’’ (August 22nd) and 
the ‘‘Pastorals and Statements on the Legion of Decency and 
Motion Pictures,’’ by the American Bishops (September 8th), in 
view of the revolutionary effect the united effort of their hierarchy 
has had on this branch of commerce in the States, and therefore 
everywhere : still, the price of decency is eternal vigilance, and 
Catholics here must also combine to assert their desire for a purified 
screen. 

Amongst the C.T.S. pamphlets we may mention My Child- 
hood’s Prayer (2d.), a book for very little children, in large print 
and containing fourteen excellent photographic illustrations, writ- 
ten by a Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. 

To the ‘‘Studies in Comparative Religion’’ Series has been added 
Buddhism, by Professor L. de Vallée Poussin, the well-known 
expert on the subject, and Jesus of Nazareth, by Father Martin- 
dale, a marvel of accurate compression. Two very valuable socio- 
logical pamphlets are also new : Mental Deficiency : its causes, pre- 
vention and treatment, by Mildred MacGown, M.B., and The Case 
against Sterilization, by Dr. Letitia Fairfield, a very complete little 
treatise giving not only the religious but the rational grounds on 
which Catholics base their opposition to the practice. An inter- 
esting discussion of The Sites of the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection, by Ernest T. Richmond, Director of Palestine Department 
of Antiquities, puts the latest and surest information before the 
reader. Amongst reprints are numbered Edith O’Gorman and 
her Book, by G. Elliot Anstruther, Pascal’s ‘‘Provincial Letters,’ 
by Hilaire Belloc, and Michael: an Apostolate of Suffering, by Rev. 
E. Henri. 

We may also mention that the C.T.S. now publishes a number 
of Jigsaw Puzzles of Doctrinal Subjects by way of familiarizing 
the young with Gospel scenes, etc. They are priced at 1s. 3d. 
each, post free, and a list may be had on application. We are 
glad also to welcome the first issue of Catholic Film Library Cata- 
logue, which lists several C.T.S. subjects and a large number 
(twelve pages) of educational and humorous films. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope and should normally be typed. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordin- 
arily exceed 3,500 words (between 8 and 9 ‘‘Month’’ pages). As a general 
tule, subjects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are re- 
served to the staff. 
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